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THE HOME AND HAUNTS. OF RICHARD 
JEFFERIES 


By DARBY STAFFORD 


O nature-lover’s library is complete 
unless it contains every available 

line that Richard Jefferies wrote on “ The 
Open Air” and “ Wild Life ”—to use, as 
descriptive of the subjects in dealing with 
which he was at his best, the titles of two 
of his most charming books. And it may 
further be asserted that the possessor and 
student of 
Jefferies’ writ- 
fings is not in 
the best posi- 
tion to under 
stand and ap 
preciate them 
at their true 
worth until he 
has paid a pil 
grimage to the 
locality which 
inspired them 
all, and with 
which most of 
them actually 
deal. Thus 
feeling, the 
writer hailed 
with great de 
light an opponrunity of visiting Richard 
Jefferies’ native place, with note-book and 
camera. For this latter there were sub- 
jects in abundance; for the former 
scarcely any need at all; for Jefferies’ 
descriptions of the locality are so accurate 
and graphic that his books themselves 
constitute the best guide to the neighbour- 
hood—and read again afterwards, with 
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what has been seen in mind, they are the 
most effective refreshers of memory. 
Many writers have drawn largely on the 
surroundings of their early days for 
material ; Jefferies has done so more than 
any other. He grew to his environment 
until it became part and parcel of himself ; 
and to know him through his writings, is 


to know his 
Lirthplace and 
its neighbour- 


hood. Jefferies 
left his native 
place compara- 
tively early in 
life, and after- 
wards dwelt in 
several spots, 
some of them 
very unlike the 
quiet village in 
which his early 
life was spent. 
But though he 
afterwards in- 
habited houszs 
many, of real 
homes he never 
had but one—his birth place; to 
that his heart ever turned, and around 
it his fancy always played. In the truest 
sense he was born at Coate, lived at Coate, 
and died at Coate. 

Among the essays in his latest volume 
there is one on “Hours of Spring,” in 
which he speaks out the constant longing 
of his soul for the old sights and sounds. 
MM-2 
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COATE HOUSE FROM THE BACK; SHOWING THE OLDER PORTION OF THE 


HOMESTEAD 


The initiated reader finds that essay most 
pathetic, for he realises that the things 
therein described are the things which had 
ever dwelt in the authors memory. It was 
of his beloved Wiltshire—of one particular 
corner of it—that he was thinking when 
he wrote : “ The bloom of the gorse is shut 
like a book; but it is there—a few hours 
of warmth and the covers will fall open. 
The meadow is bare, but in a little while 
the heart-shaped celandine leaves will 
come in their accustomed place. On the 
pollard willows the long wands are ruddy- 
yellow in the passing gleam of sunshine, 
the first colour of spring appears in their 
bark. The delicious wind rushes among 
them and they bow and rise; it touches 
the top of the dark pine that looks in the 
sun the same now as in summer; it lifts 
and swings the arching trail of bramble ; 
it dries and crumbles the earth in its 
fingers; the hedge-sparrow’s feathers are 
fluttered as he sings on the bush.” Any 
one who knows Richard Jefferies and 
Coate can read between the lines—can 
always read between the lines, especially 
of those last essays. There is the heart- 
break of futile longing in, “I wonder to 








myself how they can all get on without 
me—how they manage, bird and flower, 
without me to keep the calendar for them. 

; Every blade of grass was mine, 
as though I had planted it separately. 
They were all my pets, as the roses the 
lover of his garden tends so faithfully. 
All the grasses of the meadow were my 
pets; I loved them all; and perhaps that 
was why I never had a ‘ pet,’ never culti- 
vated a flower, never kept a caged bird. 

I cannot think how they 
manage without me.” That was written 
concerning his earliest surroundings— 
when he knew he should never see them 
again—as he who visits Coate with that 
essay in mind fully realises. 

It was early spring when the writer of 
this paper paid his first pilgrimage to 
Richard Jefferies’ native place, and the 
sights and sounds were exactly those de- 
scribed with such loving accuracy of 
memory in the swan-song essay quoted 
from above. “To-day through the win- 
dow-pane I see a lark high up against the 
grey cloud, and hear his song. 

To sing high in the air, to chase his mate 
over the low stone wall of the ploughed 
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field, to battle with his high-crested rival, 
to balance himself on his trembling wings 
a few yards above the earth, and utter 
that sweet little loving kiss, as it were, of 
song. Oh, happy, happy days! So 
beautiful to watch, as if he were my own, 
and I feel it all.” That was not written 
of any lark seen through a window with 
the dimmer vision of closing vears, but of 
the larks which sang and soared around the 
old home at Coate; for, says he, “It is 
years since I went out among them in the 
old fields, and saw 
them in the green corn ; 
they must be dead, dear 
little things, by now.” 
That essay—and many 
another utterance of its 
author—so full of the 
bitter - sweet memories 
of early days, was con- 
stantly in the writer's 
mind as he climbed the 
fences and roamed the 
fields of the farm that 
early spring day of his 
first visit. No guide 
was needed save that 
essay, and the rest of its 
kind. “The low stone 
wall of the ploughed 
field”; “the knot-hole 
of the pollard elm”— 
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in which the starlings 
were nestiing as of 
yore; the “one row of 
pollards where they 
always began laying 
first”; “the ash-stole, 
open to every one’s 
view, without a bough 
to conceal it, and not a 
leaf on the ash—m- 
thing but the moss on 
the lower end of the 
branches,” where the 
blackbird was building 
once more after all the 
years. They were all 
there, and easy to be 
found. In that pathetic 
essay the heart of 
Jefferies speaks out in 
plainest fashion; and 
the same tone of loving 
memory of his earliest surroundings is 
discernible in nearly everything that he 
wrote. His nature-writings were either 
narrations of what he had actually een 


at Coate, or were descriptions of other 
things—the seeing of which was the 
outgrowth of that early observation. 


Of flower, and bird, and living things 
generally, he might have said always, as 
he did say then, “ Orchis flower and cow- 
slip—I cannot number them all—I hear, 
as it were, the patter of their feet—flower 
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and bud, and the beautiful clouds that go 
over, with the sweet rush of rain and 
burst of sun-glory among the leafy trees. 
They go on, and I am no more than the 
least of the empty. shells that strewed the 
sward of the hill. . . . High up 
against the grey sky I hear the lark sing- 
ing. and each note falls into my heart 
like a knife.” The lament was not for the 
things of spring merely, but for the things 
of spring as he had known them at Coate 
—as he had once known them there, as he 
always knew them there. 

It was a wonderful experience to walk 
the fields and to come to understand how 
fully Jefferies had taken his tone from the 
place. And truly it is a fitting spot for 
the rearing of such a nature-lover as the 
world has _ sel- 
dom _ known; 
for Jefferies 
had both the 
eye to see and 
the tongue to 
describe, so 
that others 
might see also. 
It was _ not 
until one saw 
the house and 
the homestead, 
walked in the 
helds and 
woods, and 
wandered by 
the Mere, that 
it was possible 
to realise how thoroughly Jefferies’ 
writings had prepared their reader for all 
he found on the spot. There was a strange 
feeling of familiarity with what one saw 
as of things seen after an accurate dream 
of them. 

Not only did the famous naturalist draw 
on his early observation for the narrative 
books which he wrote, but he was continu- 
ally reverting to Coate in some way or 
other in all his writings—to how great an 
extent no reader of them can know until 
he has seen the locality for himself. Only 
some three miles removed from what is 
now a huge industrial centre, and from 
what even forty years ago was a consider- 
able town, Coate might be buried in the 
wilds as far as bird and animal life are 
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concerned. Arable land and meadow; 
copse and ditch; lake and _ streamlet ; 
plain, upland, and downs—the variety is 
as wonderful as it is charming—all cluster- 
ing round the homestead. 

The dwelling is a farmhouse still, 
though considerably altered, they say, 
since Richard Jefferies’ childhood. The 
deep, heavy thatch is gone—not to any 
gain in picturesqueness ; but a portion of 
the long sloping roof remaining at the 
front of the house enables the beholder to 
picture to himself what the whole must 
have looked like in the old days. The 
back premises must be much the same as 
when Jefferies wrote of them in “ Wood 
Magic,” “ Bevis,” and “The Amateur 
Poacher.” The visitor instinctively glances 
round for the 
shed in which 
the boat was 
built—and dis- 
covers it at 
once, and is 
glad to find 
that it is no 
illusion. The 
dismal _ place 
of theim- 
prisonment of 
Bevis and his 
companion in 
transgression is 
also “ spotted ” 
with just a 


ENTRANCE TO FARMYARD, COATE trifle of aid 


fromthe 
imagination. The hollow, “like a salad 
bowl, only all grass,” in which Bevis, 
according to the tale, “ began to dance and 
sing with delight at such a curious place,” 
is not far to seek ; and the meadow through 
which the brook runs, and in which the 
little boy was not allowed to stray with- 
out someone being put “to watch now and 
then,” is but a short distance from the 
house ; while the lake, or “ Mere,” as it is 
called in the books, is less than a quarter 
of a mile away—just beyond the tall trees 
on the high bank yonder. Of that wonder- 
ful sheet of water, where the boy learned 
to swim, to sail the “ Pinto,” and met with 
many an adventure—including shipwreck 
—more must be said later. 
On reaching the village it was not neces- 
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sary to ask to be directed to the house, 
for the moment the visitor’s eye rested on 
it he knew it at once. The high garden 
wall, over which some of the characters in 
one of the novels, it may be remembered, 
leaned to watch the passers-by on their 
way to the Fair, was identified at a glance. 
And the same may be said of almost every- 
thing about the farm. Usually one’s pre- 
formed ideas of a place which has often 
been in thought are found to be out of 
Narmony with actuality, but so insidiously 
clear are Jefferies’ references to Coate that 


THE MERE AT COATE: 


a tolerably correct idea of it is formed, 
unconsciously, as it were. 

Possibly no photographer ever carried 
quite sufficient plates anywhere with him 
to enable him to take quite all the pictures 
which he would fain have; and on that 
memorable visit, though more plates than 
usual—as well as a film-attachment and 
films—were carried, the stock was ex- 
hausted before the photographer really be 
gan to realise the wealth of subjects around 
him. Fortunately some repression had 
been exercised before he went far afield, 





and the most salient “bits” around the 
house had been secured. For the rest he 
was compelled to confine himself to the 
meadow and the lake. It was a bad day 
for photography—dull and windy, and 
every photographer knows what that dire- 
ful combination means, especiaily where 
trees form part of the prospect. Moving 
objects and a necessarily rather long ex- 
posure form an awkward conjunction. 
However, a good lens and a patient watch- 
ing of the chances will do wonders, and a 
few passable pictures were secuzed. 
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BOATHOUSE CORNER. 


During the late summer the writer took 
in Coate on a cycle tour, and managed to 
get a few more photographs of the 
Mere. 

These pictures will speak more elo- 
quently concerning what Coate is like than 
any verbal description could, therefore the 
photographs are mainly left to tell their 
own tale. The writer has no intention of 
dealing exhaustively with Jefferies’ refer- 
ences to his native place; that, indeed, 
would be perforce to quote from well nigh 
every other page of all his books, for his 
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writings are so saturated with memories 
and affinities of Coate that it may be 
doubted if he himself had any idea how 
often the place was really in his mind 
when writing. The reader of this paper 
is strongly advised to make a study of 
Jefferies’ books—and then to go to Coate 
for object-lessons. The place is not diffi- 
cult of access, being only a mile or two 
from Swindon, and the visitor will meet 
with every courtesy from the occupants of 
the farm, permission to roam at large being 
readily accorded. 

Jefferies was a great lover of water, that 
is to say, of lake and brook, river and 
sea; and many of his boyish adventures 
were bound up with the stream in the 
meadow and “the Mere,” as he always 
called it, beyond the trees. A_ vivid 
imagination peopled these waters with all 
sorts of creatures, in addition to those 
actually inhabiting their depths or their 
shores ; and it may readily be understood 
how such imaginings ministered to the 
adventurous enjoyment of “ Bevis” and 
his bosom companion, “ Mark.” To walk 
by the brook or along the margin of the 
lake is to enter fully into the stories of 
adventure told in “Bevis” and “The 


Amateur Poacher.” Wild fowl - still 
abound, though the Mere is now used as 4 
boating resort for picnic parties from the 
neighbouring town. 

The only element of disappointment con- 
nected with the writer’s visit to Coate was 
in connection with the lake. The charm- 
ing—though, it must be confessed, some- 
what ill-balanced—boys’ story, “ Bevis,” 
leads one to form an exaggerated idea of 
“The Mere.” It is an extensive sheet of 
water, it is true, but not quite all that 
Bevis’s fancy paints it ; especially is some 
disillusionment experienced in regard to 
“The Island,” on which the two runaways 
of the story erected their hut and dwelt 
for awhile. However, something must be 
allowed to an author in the way of poetic 
license; and to boyish eyes the island 
would appear more imposing—and farther 
from the mainland—than it really is. All 
the other features of the tale are there, 
even to the sandy promontory, so well re- 
membered, and the creek and its shallow 
estuary, with sandy bottom, where the 
comrades learned to swim. The boy 
who reads his “ Bevis,” as every healthy 
boy should, would love a ramble by 
the Mere—as, he is free to confess, the 
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older boy who photographed it for this 
article did, most thoroughly. 

This is not the place to enter into an 
estimate of Richard Jefferies as a naturalist 
and writer. One scarcely cares to term 
him a “naturalist,” though he was one, of 
the first water, for he was not a man of 
catalogues and lists and long names. He 
loved the creatures that he knew so inti- 
mately—as he often declares. No man 
ever had a keener eye or a more tender 
heart for all things that grow, and creep, 
and run, and swim, and fly in the open air. 
And though he had a strong sporting strain 
in him, he was no mere wanton taker of 
life at any time; least of all in his later 
years, when his love for all things living 
had grown into a passion. A _ keen 
observer, and painstaking recorder of what 
he saw, and the most lucid and graphic of 
descriptive writers, Richard Jefferies has 
placed all nature-lovers who read his books 
under a debt of gratitude which they will 
gladly acknowledge. All his nature books 
are invaluable, and almost invariably full 
of charm. Some of them, as previously 
intimated, are mainly autobiographical— 
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all of them, indeed, more or less uncon- 
sciously so. The man appears on every 
page, and Coate is always the setting ; and 
that is even more markedly true, if it be 
possible, of his later writings than of the 
earlier. 

Any one wishing to pay a pilgrimage to 
the place which was ever the shrine of 
Jefferies’ own thoughts and affections may 
easily reach it from Swindon. A pleasant 
walk of less than an hour will take the 
visitor there ; and he will find within small 
compass more of the subjects of Jefferies’ 
pen than he would have supposed possible. 
Coate, moreover, is not more than a fair 
day’s cycle run from London, by the main 
Bath road to Hungerford, thence by way 
of Aldbourne, and the Downs. For 
variety’s sake, the return journey may be 
made via Swindon, Wantage, etc. Those 
who would become intelligent and sym- 
pathetic readers of Richard Jefferies’ bocks 
are earnestly advised to make acquaintance 
for themselves with his birthplace and 
early surroundings—bearing in mind that 
these never ceased to constitute his real 
HOME. 
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SAMPLERS 


By G. CLARKE NUTTALL AND M. S. SLOANE 


N our grandmother’s days every self- 
respecting little girl worked a sampler 
—a sampler in her eyes being a square 
of material of some description, linen for 
choice, covered with various grotesque de- 
signs and versifications of moral turn, 
signed and dated by the worker, and en- 
closed within a more or less elaborate bor- 
der, the whole embroidering being pro- 
duced by her own unaided efforts with the 
needle. And we even now point with 
pride to the marvels of needlework dex- 
terity performed in 
those days by infants 
“aged 6” or “aged 
7, as the inscrip- 
tions upon them ob- 
ligingly inform us. 
And yet, elaborate 
and wonderful as are 
some of these sam- 
plers, these pieces of 
needlework of the 
early and _ middle 
part of the nine- 
teenth century are 
only more or less de- 
based forms of better 
things and _ lacking 
the meaning and 
purpose which was 
theirs originally in 
the days of their 
birth, and hence of 
necessity doomed to 
extinction. For the 
sampler nowadays is 
extinct. No longer 
do children of tender 
age trace moral aph- 
orisms and religi- 
ous sentiments by 
tedious stitchery, or 
bring into being 
through long months 
of labour “ pictures ” 
of marvellous beasts 
and plants of species unknown to science. 
For a contempt, not wholly deserved even 
at its worst, fell upon the sampler. More- 
438 


AN OLD SAMPLER 


ABOUT 1670. 





WORK: WORKED ON LINEN, PROBABLY 


over, when we look back upon its history 
as a whole contempt becomes respect, for 
we see in it an episode in needlework— 
an interesting episode, too—the course of 
which is worth chronicling as a side light 
upon girls’ education and women’s employ- 
ment in the last three centuries of our 
history. 

We do not know when samplers first 

began to be commonly made. The earliest 
specimens that have survived the ravages 
of time and been handed down to us are 
of about the date 
1640, but we know 
“that they were in 
vogue before that. 
Skelton, who was 
poet laureate in the 
earlier part of the 
reign of Henry the 
Eighth, mentions 
them :— 


“With that the tap- 
petis and carpettis 
were layd, 

Whereon their ladys 
softly might rest, 
The sampler to sow on, 

the lace to embraid.” 


In Elizabeth’s reign, 
at any rate, they 
were common. _ Sir 
Philip Sidney speaks 
of them in his “ Ar- 
cadia,” and Shake- 
speare also mentions 
them in his “ Mid- 
summer  Night’s 
Dream.” In this 
play, when Helena 
reproaches Hermia 
of ingratitude, she 
reminds her. of their 
OF DRAWN-THREAD school day’s friend- 
ship, when— 
** We, Hermia, like two 
artificial gods, 


Have worked one neeld, created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion.” 


But though we cannot give an actual date 
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A SAMPLER OF ABOUT 1690, AN 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE SAM- 
PLER AT ITS BEST, WHEN IT 
WAS PURELY AN ENSAMPLE 
OF MANY PATTERNS. 


for their origin we can well understand 
how they came into existence. In the 
sixteenth century luxury in the household, 
fostered by peace in the land, grew apace, 
and household articles such as drapery 
and napery increased in number and 
variety and lent themselves to decoration. 
The art of the needle was more and more 
called into play until needlework became 
a positive craze, in fact in 1586 a petition 


was presented in France to Catherine de 
Medici enlarging upon the evils thus 
brought about, inasmuch as in spite of 
extreme dearness of living there was 
shameful extravagance in the indulgence 
of this passion by the women folk; for 
“ mills, lands, pastures, woods, and all the 
revenues are wasted in embroideries, in- 
sertions, trimmings, tassels, fringes, hang- 
ings, gimps, needleworks, small chain 
stitching, quiltings, back-stitchings, etc., 
new diversities of which are invented 
daily.” It was at this time, and to supply 





A SAMPLER BY MARY RODD, 1716. 
THE ORIGINAL IDEA OF THE SAM- 
PLER AS AN ENSAMPLE OF SEVERAL 
NEEDLEWORK PATTERNS WAS BE- 
GINNING TO LOSE GROUND 
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a definite need, that the sampler came into 
common use. The name, as well as its 
alternatives, sampcloths and sampleths, 
means “ pattern,” as our “ ensample ” does, 
and so the first were just collections of pat- 
terns for all sorts of needlework, such as 
lace, drawn thread work, and embroidery, 
the patterns being worked in parallel lines 
on a long, narrow strip of linen. Some 


patterns are worked on a rather coarse 
linen, now yellowed with age; there are 
some twenty-seven distinct designs, and 
the whole would form a very useful guide 
and reminder to the needleworker. It 
must be remembered that in those days 
there were no pattern books to be had for 
a few pence with descriptions how to work 
out the patterns thrown in, and no wax 





A SAMPLER OF 1772, SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
METHODIST REVIVAL; THE SHAPE AND CHARACTER 
ARE NOW COMPLETELY ALTERED. 


times they were mounted on little rollers 
for greater ease in handling and folding, 
and they served the part of pattern books, 
and were kept for reference and lent from 
hand to hand. They were even considered 
worthy at times of being left by will. Pat- 
terns of lace openwork alone probably 
form the oldest samplers. The first pic- 
ture gives a very interesting illustration of 
one of these earliest lace samplers. The 


impressions that in a minute could be 
“ironed off” on to the article to be em- 
broidered. Hence samplers were a neces- 
sity of the day, in fact they took the place 
in their generation that pattern books do 
In ours. 

The second illustration shows a good 
example of the sampler at its best, and, 
though undated, is probably the work of 
the later part of the seventeenth century, 
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perhaps about 1690. It is 
long and narrow, and consists 
of a dozen embroidery pat- 
terns worked in various 
stitches with coloured silks, 
all in parallel rows. Below 
these is the alphabet, for by 
now the marking of linen by 
embroidery had become a 
recognised part of household 
duties, though it is worth 
notice that letter-patterns take 
as yet a very minor part in 
the sampler, not until later 


did they oust the actual 
design-patterns from their 
rightful place. After the 
alphabet on this sampler are 
three patterns for damask 
work in white thread, and 


below all is a single pattern 
of open lace work, a similar 
pattern to those which com- 
prised the whole of the 
sampler first described. In- 
deed this second sampler is a 
particularly interesting one, 
for in it we find the open 
thread work combined with 
the bands of patterns ; more- 
over, it is an “ensample” of 
four distinct kinds of needle- 
work, and it must have been greatly prized, 
as its present excellent condition testifies. 
The next illustration is of a sampler 
signed and dated—“ Mary Rodd, her 
work, 1716”—and is of distinctly later 
fashion than the last. At first glance it 
has the arrangement and form of the pre- 
vious one, though rather shorter and 
broader, but its nature is entirely different 
and poorer, and as an “ensample” it is 
worth little. The bands of various em- 
broidery patterns have given way to bands 
of different forms of lettering together with 
exercises in needlework writing, while 
there is not the slightest suggestion of an 
open thread work pattern. The three em- 
broidery designs that are given are not 
even good in their way, but the sentiments 
that have been inscribed upon it are rather 
quaint. Just below the top alphabet we 
read: “ All humane things run a continual 
round, but things divine will constancy 
abound,” initialled M. R. Then follows a 





A SAMPLER MAP OF 1790, WORKED IN BLACK SILK ON 
VERY FINE CANVAS, A NEW USE FOR THE SAMPLER, 


large alphabet and some rather morbid ad- 
vice. “Thy death, The death of Christ, 
The world’s temptation. | Heaven’s joy. 
Hell’s tortures. Be thy meditation. 
Mary Rodd.” One wonders how old Mary 
Rodd was when this point of view was put 
before her. Surely the Puritan spirit must 
have been strong in her environment. 
Moral reflections seem to have been rife 
at this time, and really some of them are 
very Curious indeed. For instance, on a 
sampler of almost the identical date (it is 
dated 1718) we find quite a homily in 
the quaintest spelling. It is worth quoting 
at full length as a specimen :—“ You ask 
me why I love, go ask the glorus son why 
it throw the world doth run, ask time and 
fat reson why it flow, ask dammask roses 
why so full they blow, and all things elee 
suckets fesh which forceeth me to love. 
By this you see what car my parents toock 
of me. Elizabeth Matrom is my name, 
and with my nedei I rought the same, and 
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if my judgment had 
beene better I would 
have mended every let- 
ter. And she that is 
wise, her time will 
pris(e) she that will 
eat her braekfast in 
her bed, and spend all 
the morning in dress- 
ing of her head and 
sat at deaner like a 
maiden bride. God in 
His mercy may do 
much to save her, but 
what a cas is he in that 
must have her. Eliza- 
beth Matrom. The 
sun sets, the shadow 
fleys, the good con- 
sume, and the man he 
deis.” The remark 





signs being scattered 
all over the cloth in a 
random sort of a way 
merely to fill up the 
space; the parallel 
lines of patterns com- 
pletely disappeared, 
for there was no point 
in recording as many 
different designs as 
possible upon it if it 
were not to be an “ en- 
sample.” Further, the 
designs now beginning 
to be used were 
evolved, more or less, 
from the uncultured 
inner consciousness, 
the beautiful old set 
patterns being totally 
discarded and forgot- 


that “God in His A LITTLE PLAIN SAMPLER OF 1778. ~ten, and the most fan- 


mercy may do much 
to save her, but what a cas is he in that 
must have her,” is really delicious. 

About 1726, and shortly after the date 
of the last sampler, an innovation was in- 
troduceJ in the form of working a border 
all round the edge of the sampler and thus 
the first insidious 
step was taken of 
making the decora- 
tion of the sampler 
an end in itself in- 
stead of keeping the 
work merely the 
means to an end, 
viz., the preserva- 
tion of a collection 
of patterns which 
were destined for 
the decoration of 
suitable fabrics in 
suitable places. In 
other words, the 
meaning of the 
sampler — the en- 
sample — was van- 
ishing, and when 
meaning is lost art 
and beauty vanish 
too. And this idea 





tastic and _ inartistic 
travesties of plants, flowers, and figures 
took their place. This variation according 
to individual fancy has one interesting side 
to it inasmuch as it introduces a personal 
element to us, and reflects to some extent 
something “f the history of the days that 
were passing. For 
instance, on a sam- 
pler dated 1740 we 
find, following a 
verse, the words: 
“God prosper the 
war,” 
which recalls to us 
the excited state of 
England at_ that 
time, and the war 
which popular cla- 
mour hustled Wal- 
pole, against his bet- 
ter judgment, into 
declaring against 
Spain. War was de- 
clared on October 
19th, 1739, and 
throughout the whole 
of 1740 it dragged 
on mostly with an 
‘ill-success that 


of decorating the ELABORATE SAMPLER-PICTURE WORKED created great anx- 
sampler itself IN 1821. iety in the English 


quickly led to de- 


people, so that the 
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sentiment, “God prosper the war,” would 
accurately reflect the intense feeling of the 
day. 

The Methodist revival, too, left its mark 
upon samplers, for a little later in the 
century the sampler became a vehicle for 
the enforcement of the ten Commandments 
upon infant minds. Thus “ Martha 
Davis, aged 9,” as the result of her in- 
dustry produced a typical sampler of the 
date 1772. As the picture shows, it is 
almost square 
in shape and 
has an elabor- 
ate border. The 
ten Command- 
ments, arranged 
as on a_ stone 
tablet, occupy 
the greater 
part of the 
centre of the 
linen, and on 
three sides the 
space between 
them and the 
border is filled 
in with some- 
what grotesque 
presentations of 
figures, flowers, 
and trees. On 
the fourth 
side, at the 
base of the 
Command- 
ments, Martha 
Davis worked 
her name and 
the date on 
which the sam- 
pler was com- 
pleted, adding 
the number of her years with, perhaps, a 
note of triumph at the completion of so fine 
a specimen of needlework at so tender an 
age. It is in the most striking contrast to 
the sampler of just a century earlier, the 
sampler of the second illustration, and the 
contrast is not in its favour. Notice the 
points of distinction between the two ; they 
are most marked. The first was long and 
narrow, long to carry a large number of set 
patterns, narrow because only a short piece 
of a set recurring design is required by the 





A VERY BEAUTIFUL SAMPLER, WORKED IN 1831. 


copyist ; the second is almost a square, a 
better shape for mere adornment. The 
first had no border, no sprawling figures 
scattered here and there; the secon! had 
both of these. The first, in addition to 
the beautiful patterns, contained merely 
the simple alphabet—the elements—but all 
that was necessary for needle writing. The 
second is inscribed with religious truths for 
the sake of the truths; even all the letters 
are not there should one desire to work 
other reflec. 
tions on other 
material. In 
short, the first 
is an “en- 
sample” with 
purpose and 
meaning be- 
yond itself; 
the second is 
a “specimen” 
self-centred in 
itself. 

In the plain 
little sampler 
of 1778, on 
page 442, one 
cannot help 
wondering if 
there is a touch 
of true auto- 
biography. It 
does not con- 
jure up a very 
happy picture 
of little seven- 
year-old Mary 
Bevington toil- 
ing over her 
work when 
“the days were 
short and 
weather cold.” It is surprising what 
curious sentiments children of those 
days were given to work out with their 
needle ; and when we consider what great 
and lasting impression must have been 
made by maxims laboured at for weeks and 
months at that most impressionable time, 
the beginning of school life, we may well 
wonder why a better choice was not made. 
We should hardly, for example, give nowa- 
days a child of eight such a verse to learn, 
even casually, as this :— 
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“Oh, may Thy powerful word 
Inspire a worm 
To rush into Thy kingdom, Lord, 
And take as by storm.” 


Yet Sarah Becket—poor little worm—had 
to reproduce it on her sampler stitch by 
stitch in 1798. Or this :— 
** And now my soul another year 
Of thy short life is past. 


I cannot long continue here, 
And that may be my last.” 
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work by introducing a certain amount of 
geography into them. So the school girl 
of that day traced the outline of some map 
or other with her needle, filling in the more 
important names with tiniest stitches, 
and though the proportions often left much 
to be desired, yet undoubtedly the working 
of it helped to give her some idea of her 
country’s form. A typical sampler of this 
description—1790—reproduced on page 





A TYPICAL SAMPLER OF 1832. 


which a maiden of ten had to ponder on 
as she stitched it into her sampler. It 
cannot have been an exhilarating task. 
About thirty years before the close of 
the eighteenth century quite a new variety 
of sampler was introduced, viz., the map 
sampler, in which it was sought to further 
increase the utility of the needle and im- 
prove the shining hours devoted to needle- 





441, was worked by a Kitty Lowden, 
around whom hangs somewhat of a flavour 
of romance. She was an orphan and an 
heiress to a certain extent, so her guardian, 
having the responsibility of her welfare 
heavy on his mind, refused to allow her 
to learn to write in the ordinary way for 
fear she should write love letters to unde- 
sirable suitors. All she was allowed to 









do in that direc- 
tion was to learn 
to make letters 
with her needle, 
that process, he 
thought, being 
too slow for the 
effusions of 
love. But love 
laughs at sam- 
plers as at lock- 
smiths, for 
family tradition 
asserts that 
Kitty eloped 
after all! Her 
map is certainly 
a credit to her, 
and the lettering 
is most beauti- 
fully done. 

The next four 
samplers 
are very fair specimens of the better class 
work done in Dames’ schools in the first 
forty years of last century. Curiously 
enough though the three first vary very 
much from one another in design and work, 
and there is eleven years’ difference in the 
dates of their completion, they all have the 
same verse upon them, so evidently it was 
very general as a sampler sentiment at that 
time. The first of these, 1821, is an ela- 
borate picture of a house and garden with 
sheep in the paddock and trees in the dis- 
tance, and although a single sheep is larger 
than the whole front parlour, it is never- 
theless a specimen of very careful and fine 
handiwork of its kind. The second, too, 
dated 1831, is beautifully stitched in silks, 
and the bunch of flowers is an imposing 
piece of work for a child of ten years old 
to have completed. The third (1832) is of 
much simpler and less ornate description, 
while the fourth (undated, though still a 
little later) is of the same simple type. 
The verse upon it is curiously elliptical 
as to the precise nature of the watering 
desired. 

The last illustration of all, though the 
latest in date (it is of 1840), recalls earlier 
types, and is particularly interesting on 
that account. It is, however, not an 
English sampler at all but a Mexican, 
Spanish in its characteristics. | Observe 
No 23. New Series. Feb, 1904. 
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that we 
the long 
narrow _— shape 
again; there is 
no border, but 
there is a repro- 
duction of di- 
verse patterns, 
and, in _ fact, 
once more we 
have “ meaning ” 
and a true “en- 
sample.” Ap- 
parently the tra- 
ditions of the 
past, lost in 
England, were 
retained in 
Mexico. It is 
really more than 
a century behind 
its English con- 
temporaries in 
fashion, and just that much better 
in form and_ style. Even in _ the 
best days of English samplers Spanish 
ones took rank with them as unsurpassed 
in design, workmanship, and colour— 
colour especially was always a strong point 
of theirs. There is one little peculiarity 
that has more or less always characterised 
the Spanish samplers, namely, that their 
patterns frequently did not go right across 
the strip of linen, but ended half-way, the 
remaining space being filled in by another 
pattern. This characteristic still appears 
in the modern example given here. 

Now, though the above history of the 
evolution and fashion of the sampler is 
true in all main facts, it must not be 
imagined that samplers were mever de- 
corated before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, or that elaborate needlewriting 
was unknown before 1700. Shakespeare’s 
allusion to the flower on the sampler, and 
Herrick’s remark in his “ Wounded 
Heart,” 


have 
and 


ABOUT 1840. 


**Come draw your sampler and with art 
Draw in it a wounded heart,” 


make this sufficiently obvious, but in those 
days of great works of needlework and of 
elaborate pictures done entirely by the 
needle, the sampler necessarily took a very 
humble, if practical, part in the estimation 
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of the ladies whc spent their time in em- 
broidering. So any decoration was an 
accidental embellishment, as 1t were, dic- 
tated by the caprice of the moment, and 
not a fundamental feature of its produc- 
tion. 


Again, as to “ needlewriting.” We have 


a record that when Elizabeth died one of 
her maids of honour composed a “ short 
and sweet sonnet” on the sad event, and 
sewed it in “red silk upon a sampler.” So 
the placing of sentiments upon samplers 
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was not peculiar to any part of their his- 
tory, though it was not commonly done 
until their later days. But these varia- 
tions, mere sports of fancy, by no meins 
aftect the general trend of samplers during 
two centuries. We first make their acquain- 
tance when they are at their best in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and we 
take leave of them at their worst in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Then 
their function had vanished, their value as 
an “ensample” had gene. 


A SAMPLER FROM MEXICO, DATED 1840; CLOSELY RECALLS THE TRUE TYPE OF 
“ENSAMPLE” PREVAILING IN ENGLAND 150 YEARS EARLIER. 





RAND’S RANCH 


By W. BEALL BALDWIN 


Author of “The Dynamo Plot,” “The Golden Ibis,” etc 


CHAPTER I, 
THE MAN THEY DIDN'T KNOW. 


HE train conductor, slouching listlessly 
through the car, became aware that 
Rand was sleeping. He stopped in front 
of the young man’s section and regarded 
him abstractedly with weary, kindly eyes 
that were lined about with deep, dusty 
wrinkles. 

“T jes’ naturally hates to disturb him,’ 
he remarked, softly, to himself alone, 
“but——” 

He glanced at his watch. “Haff ’n 
hour,” he observed, and sat himself down 
familiarly on the arm of the seat. 

Rand roused with the man’s voice in 
his ears. “Hello!” he said, drowsily. 
“What's that?” 

The conductor repeated his question: 
“Yu want t’ git off at Hydrant, 
stranger?” 

“Eh-yah\” yawned Rand, knuckling 

himself luxuri- 
“Ves, I do,” he announced, with 


his eyes and stretching 
ously. 
more firmness in his tone. 


“Dern’ lucky I remembered ye. 
Hydrant’s nothin’ but a flag station. This 
hyah train don’t stop there, less’n it’s 
flagged, or to let off a passenger. Better 
git ready, m’ friend.” 

“Thank you,” said Rand. The con- 
ductor produced a plug of tobacco, seemed 
about to speak, changed his mind, bit off 
a mouthful, and moved on, his jaws work- 
ing ruminatively. 

Rand looked out of the window, sigh- 
ing. The desert still unrolled its haze- 
veiled distances with insistent monotony. 
Its sands streaked past as if to them there 
was no end. Rand remembered that, in 
the early morning, they had been gray and 
cool looking; now they were a_ blazing 
yellow, their vast expanses broken only 
by orderly arranged growths of cactus and 
greasewood ; or, perhaps, by a distant 
outcropping of rock, its outline jagged 
and all a-quiver in the dancing heat. 
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In his turn, the young man consulted 
his watch. “ Half-past two,” he said, 
aloud. “That gives me half an hour 
wherein to array my person in purple and 
fine linen.” 

He rummaged about in th interior of 
a battered suit cas2, fairly plastered with 
labels, and found his collars ; with one of 
which and a soap case he made his way, 
swaying to the rocking of the train, up to 
the lavatory. Here he swabbed the alkali 
dust from his face and neck and hands 
with lukewarm water; and presently it 
was a very immaculate young man, con- 
sidering the hardships of a journey across 
the Mojave Desert, who was waiting for 
his train to slow down and let him off at 
H ydrant. 

The minutes lagged on as though time 
itself had become enervated by the un- 
remitting fervour of the sun. Rand caught 
himself nodding, and discovered himself 
in a state of mind strangely apathetic. It 
was as though he were waking from a 
dream that he found himself, with a sen- 
sation of abruptness, standing on a rude 
board platform, his trunks at his side and 
the desolate world wide before him. 

But as the Southwestern Limited, 
flaunting a plume-like tail of dust, racked 
and pounded away into the glaring west, 
until at length it became a mere vibrating 
blur in the distance, Rand saw that he 
was not utterly alone. 

Hydrant, he concluded, was a grim, 
desert jest. It was nothing more or less 
than a rickety stage of sun-warped planks, 
set down with apparent aimlessness in the 
midst of a howling wilderness of sand and 
cactus and greasewood and prickly pear. 
On the one hand some misguided railway 
expert had caused to be set up a water 
tank ; there being no water within a radius 
of many miles, it reared its gaunt, hideous 
head in piteous appeal to a sky of brass 

a mockery as hollow as the nomencla- 
ture of the place. 

But, on the other hand, there lay some 
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few hundred feet of siding, whereon were 
several freight cars. A waggon drawn by 
a team of disconsolate mules, and loaded 
with oblong boxes, stood by one open 
door. Three men had been transferring 
the boxes to the car, but at the unexpected 
advent of this stranger—this astonishingly 
speckless apparition from the effete East 
—they had paused to give to Rand their 
undivided attention. 

Rand looked away from them, a ghost 
of a frown gathering between his level 
brows. His eyes sought the southern 
horizon—a iine of white light—beneath 
which, he knew, lay Nampa and the 
ranches in the green of their growing lemon 
trees. From his feet, almost, a grey and 
dusty road stretched due south, straight 
as a ribbon laid across the desert growth. 
That was to be his road, Rand knew; 
but he had not counted upon finding such 
a total lack of accommodation at Hy- 
drant ; he had expected that some mode 
of transportation would be forthcoming 
upon demand. Otherwise, he would have 
telegraphed. 

Rand’s frown deepened. Was he to 
be forced to abandon his cherished project, 
his scheme of a surprise?” 

One of the men on the waggon sat him- 
self down and began to swing his legs 
nonchalantly over the side. He considered 
Rand deliberately and finally yelled at 
him: 

“Hi, there, stranger!” 

Rand took his gaze from the dusty road 
with its border of telegraph poles and 
nodded to the man. At the same time his 
face brightened. For he had overlooked 
the cayuse which was languishing near the 
furthermost of the freight cars—a de- 
pressed animal whose ears dropped in 
keeping with the reins which had been 
carelessly thrown over its head. 

“Hello!” said Rand, pleasantly. He 
stepped down from the platform, plunging 
ankle-deep in powdery dust through which 
he ploughed over to the waggon. 
“Where’s Nampa?” he asked, smiling 
broadly. 

“Y’u want to go there?” 

“T did,” Rand confessed. 

The speaker jerked his thumb vaguely 
to the southward. “Thar’s the road, 
stranger,” he told Rand. “ Jes’ step along 
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lively, and ye’ll git thar about sundown, 
It’s about fifteen mile.” 

His companions laughed joyously, and 
Rand joined them. “I want to find a 
man named Wheelock,” he suggested. 
‘ Any of you know him?” 

This gained him their sober inter-st. 

“ Wheelock ? ’ repeated he who had first 
spoken. “Know Wheelock? Y’u mean 
the manager of Rand’s ranch? Seems to 
me we're some acquainted with him. We 
works under him.” 

“That so?” said Rand. “Then, i 
presume, these are Rand’s lemons?” He 
nodded toward the oblong, wooden boxes. 

“Y’u presoom correct, stranger. If yu 
want t’ wait ’round till we’re quit of this 
ob, I calculate we c’n drive y’u over.” 

“Well,” Rand suggested, “ I’m in some- 
thing of a hurry, and I was wondering if 
I could hire your cayuse. I'll pay you 
five dollars Pi 

But it developed that he was addressi 1g 
the owner of the animal, who told him, 
with exceeding affability and a wave of 
his hand: “Take him right along, stranger, 
and it won’t cost y’u nothin’, neither. I'd 
jes’ as leave drive back, m’self.” 

“Thank you,” Rand said. “ And— 
would it be too much to ask you to carry 
my baggage over to the ranch.” 

“Cert’nly not, stranger. Proud to ac- 
commodate y’u.” 

“T’m greatly obliged to-you.” Rand 
strolled over to the cayuse, caught the 
bridle, threw it over the animal’s neck and 
mounted with a careless ease that won the 
owner’s admiration. 

“He kin ride,” announced the man to 
his comrades. 

Rand reined in by the waggon’s side. 
“Follow the road, I suppose?” 

“Straight ez a string, stranger. Y’u 
come to Nampa, ’n’ anybody’ll tell y’u 
whar Rand’s ranch is. S’ long.” 

“So long.” 

“I say—stranger |” 

Rand turned in his saddle. 

‘Mought I ask yer name?” 

“Certainly.” The young man smiled; 
they couldn’t head him off now. “I’m 
Rand,” he explained, and struck the road 
at a rapid lope. 

The men whom he had left gasped with 
amazement, the owner of the cavuse ex- 








A grim jest in the midst of a howling wilderness. 
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hibiting particular affliction. “I’m 
damned !” he complained ; and then, more 
cheerfully : “ Damned ef I'd want t be in 


Wheelock’s shoes this night!” 


CHAPTER II. 
BY THE ROADSID®. 


SIMILAR thought may have been in 
Rand’s mind. As he rode on, more 
sedately when once he had left the siding 
a few hundred yards in the rear, a grimly 
satisfied look showed upon his face—a 
smile of sinister sweetness. 

Dropping the reins upon the neck of thz 
cayuse, he permitted the animal to make 
its own pace ; the heat, indeed, was so op- 
pressively intense as to preclude any idea 
of rapid motion. For Rand’s part, he 
was content to pull down over his brows 
the rakish Panama he affected, and ride 
on with bowed head, his eyes half closed, 
deep in a profound pondering of the 
imminent. 

With his hands crossed idly upon the 
pommel, he slouched in the saddle; a 
long-limbed, well-knit figure of a man, im- 
pressive with its suggestion of intense, 
well-conserved, latent force. The _ bed- 
rock truth upon which his character was 
builded was apparent almost to the casual 
glance—in the serious businesses of life 
Rand, wasted no energy; he _ waited 
patiently, holding his temper, striking only 
when the time came, and then striking but 
once. 

His eyes were grey and keen and clear 
—the eyes of a man who has accustomed 
himself to the wide, free skies of the open 
spaces. His face was deep-bronzed and 
clean of line. One looked into it and 
straightway understood that the exceeding 
nicety of Rand’s attire was an_idiosyn- 
crasy, not a weakness. 

In time he became aware that Hydrant 
lay in a cup-shaped hollow in the plain; 
or, rather, in a saucer-like depression, up 
to one rim of which the pony was gradu- 
ally carrying him. Slowly the distant 
peaks rose, rugged and white with eternal 
snows, against the brilliant yellow of the 
sky to the south and west. 

Presently he topped the rise and com- 
menced an infinitely gradual descent into 
the Nampa Valley. And now, though 
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still the mesquit and the yucca and the 
grey sage brushed his horse's flanks, and 
though still the dreadful silence of the 
desert dinned into his ears its soundless, 
inarticulate menace, Rand could see afar 
the wilderness blossoming as a rose. 

The community of Nampa was spread- 
ing out its treasures beneath his gaze. 
Rand surveyed its formal arrangement, as 
though a checkerboard had been opened 
before him—its vast orchards, wherein 
the trees were set out with a geometrical 
exactness, its bordering fields of alfalfa, 
its garden plots—all green with the 
healthy, wholesome green of nature, and 
ail wrested from the greedy clutch of the 
desert by main strength. 

Even at the distance, so clear and still 
was the evening air, the man could see 
the gigantic water pipe which, running 
down from the Nampa reservoir in the 
heart of the looming San Bernardino 
range, had made possible by irrigation this 
miracle of fertility in a place of barren- 
ness. 

Rand nodded his head amiably, in 
evident satisfaction “at the sight, and 
clucked to the cayuse, whose wilted 
spirits, now reviving at the prospect of 
forage and water and a night’s rest, caused 
it to get onward with expedition. 

The purple shadows of the hills stole 
across the landscape, shrouding alike in 
clear obscurity the desert and the culti- 
vated lands. Rand rode on and passed 
into the heart of it. A barely perceptible 
coolness became apparent in the atmo- 
sphere. Beyond the hills the sky flamed 
gorgeously, crimson and scarlet and sap- 
phire, yellow and blue. The last rays of 
the sinking sun touched the clouds with 
aa incandescent glory. And then night lay 
upon the land. 

A globe-like moon, ruddy and hot, 
sailed with dignity up toward the zenith 
—a moon of drought-time. It wrapped 
the desert in a weird, reddish light, like 
some soft enchantment. Rand came to 


the border of the tilled ground—to the 
barbed wire fence on one side of which the 
wilderness rioted, while on the other the 
alfalfa grew obediently under the care of 
man. 

His cayuse sniffed the air and quickened 
its pace. Rand was conscious of a delici- 
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ous smell of moisture, mingled with the 
perfume of the alfalfa. He turned to 
look, and saw a broad field glimmering 
like a still sea in the moonlight—where 
the water had been let in upon the thirsty 
acres. 

A broad and dusty avenue led him on, 
it seemed interminably, straight as a 
Roman road. Rand had no need to alight 
and ask directions at any one of the houses 
which he passed from time to time. He 
had studied the map of Nampa with great 
care, and his sense of location was rather 
more than well developed. Moreover, he 
knew a lemon grove when he saw it; he 
would know “ Rand’s ranch” when he 
came to it. 

He passed acre after acre of reclaimed 
fields, the pony hurrying on impetuously. 
Huge trees threw fantastic shadows 
athwart the moonlit road. Rand was half 
inclined to believe that it was some hal- 
lucination of the meconlight which pre- 
sently made the cayuse halt and snort and 
then begin to dance fearfully from side 
to side. 

But the animal’s ears were tensely for- 
ward, and when Rand jerked its head 
angrily to one side he could see the whites 
of the frightened, rolling eyeballs. , 

“Hello!” he said, softly. “ Something 
up?  Let’s see. Here, you devil-on- 
springs, be still!” 

He sawed on the bit until the cayuse 
was for a moment quiet, if trembling in 
every muscle. Rand dismounted at this 
favourable instant and stepped forward, 
thrusting his arm through the reins. The 
cayuse hung back and began to snort again. 
Rand swore at him comprehensively, and 
finally settled the matter by arbitration— 
tied his horse to a nearby tree. 

Then moving forward, he put his foot 
on something in a deep shadow—some- 
thing soft and yielding. Disgust stirred 
within him and he drew back. “Dead 
horse!” he muttered. But it was worse 
than that. 

A vague moan struck his ear as he was 
turning away. Now, a dead horse does 
not moan. Rand whirled about on his 
heel. “ What’s that?” he demanded. 

There was no answer—not a_ sound. 
Yet he was sure that he could dis- 
tinguish a barely audible fluttering upon 
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the -silence, as of breath laboriously 
drawn. 

“Somebody hurt!” Rand _ exclaimed, 
anxiously. He s:epped over the body of 
the dead animal and went down on both 
knees by another body. “Poor devil!” 
said Rand, compassionately. 

The blackness was dense. Rand’s grop- 
ing fingers found a face, warm beneath 
his touch—an oddly smooth cheek, abso- 
lutely still. A tangle of long hair en- 
meshed his fingers, and -Rand’s heart 
seemed to leap into his mouth. 

“Great heavens!” he cried. 
why, it’s a woman!” 

That was true. He made out that her 
horse had fallen, catching one foot be- 
neath it to hold her a firm prisoner. She 
had probably fainted after a long and ex 
hausting struggle to free herself. 

A dead horse is no mean weight, but 
there was no time to lose and nothing at 
hand which would serve as a lever. Rand 
discovered that it was no more than a foot 
which was held down inexorably, and 
somehow-—he could not have said how, 
later ; but strength comes to one wherewith 
t> meet emergencies—somehow he lifted 
the dead bulk of the thing and simultane- 
ously drew the woman free. A moment 
later he had her in his arms and was bear- 
ing her out into the moonlight, to put her 
down on a soft spot by the roadside. 

She did not stir, nor utter another 
sound. Rand stood over her with his 
arms akimbo and a great wonder surging 
in his brain; he thought her the most 
beautiful thing he had ever laid eyes upon. 

“Why,” he said, breathlessly, “she’s— 
she’s mighty like a flower!” 

But he remembered that there was a 
duty owing the girl higher than an appre- 
ciation of her beauty; and resolutely he 
took his eyes from her face and considered 
ways and means. His experience in the 
reviving of unconscious females was some- 
what limited, but he was trying hard to 
recall the methods employed by novelists 
to bring back to consciousness their mal- 
treated heroines. 

Something drew him back to the horse. 
He bent over the animal, touching tenta- 
tively the still flanks. It was quite life. 
less. “Strange!” thought Rand. “Un- 
commonly strange!” And he fumbled 
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in his pockets for the match, which he 
presently drew along his thigh. 

There was a stink of sulphur and a 
spitting, blue light. Rand shielded it 
with his cupped hands, though the air was 
so motionless that when he held the little 
flame aloft, bending over the body, it 
flared upward without a flicker. 

The light was quite sufficient for a pro- 
longed examination, yet Rand found that 
which made him put his teeth together 
firmly, biting on a savage curse. “The 
filthy hound !” he cried—meaning the man 
who had done this thing. 

A small, round hole was in the horse’s 
head; thick blood welled from it very 
deliberately. The horse had been shot, 
either with a revolver or with a rifle of 
small calibre. 

The match burned low and_ scorched 
the man’s fingers. He dropped it and 
stood erect, smitten with a great amaze- 
ment. “It can’t have been long since,” he 
mused. “Why didn't I hear the shot? 
But that girl—what about her?” 

A slow, persistent drip-drip of water 
caught his ear. It seemed to come from 
the side of the road. Rand followed the 
sound, and stumbled over the rigid round- 
ness of the great water pipe. The hand 
that he rested upon it to save himself a 
fall came away moist and _ sticky, and 
when he stooped and felt the surface of 
the ground thereabouts, he dabbled his 
fingers in a little pool of water. “ This is 
luck,” he observed ; and soused his hand- 
kerchief in it. 

Returning to the girl, he laid the sodden 
linen on her forehead for a moment, and 
then very gently moistened the rest of her 
face. . 

She sighed deeply, and moved. Her 
lips, which were full and tempting, parted 
ever so slightly. The long, up-curling 
lashes trembled on the wonderful oval of 
her cheek ; and she was looking up at him 
with a serene, steadfast perplexity that 
took his breath away. The moonlight that 
sank into her eyes glowed in their depths 
like a slow fire that needed but the breath 
of romance to quicken it to flame. 

He heard himself stammering: “ You 
—I beg your pardon—you fainted.” 

Under his gaze a deep colour burned in 
her cheeks. She sat upright suddenly and 
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her quick, feminine fingers—they were 
brown, but slender and tapering, he noted 
—began to arrange the disorder of her 
hair. 

“Thank you,” she told him, a bit tre- 
mulously. “I must have—fainted, as you 
say. My mare fell without warning, and 
I was caught.” 

She turned ther gaze to his with an 
impulsive movement of her head. “ But 
how- ?” she demanded, breathlessly. 
“ You must have lifted that mare bodily !” 

“It was nothing,” he told her, gravely. 
“I’m glad that I came along in time to 
be of assistance. Permit me.” 

Seeing that she wished to rise, he 
offered his hand; she put her fingers for 
an instant into his broad palm, and was 
on her feet—but only to utter a little cry 
of pain, and to cling to his arm, when she 
had rested her weight upon the bruised 
foot. 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh!” 

“Tell me what I can do,” Rand begged 

The girl smiled bravely. “I’m afraid 
I can’t walk,” she said. “ But there—it 
feels better already. Only the shoe hurts, 
Have you a knife?” 

She sat down by the roadside again 
extending a hand for the knife. Bur 
Rand, with an “If you don’t mind, 1’ll 
be very careful,” bent upon one knee and 
began dexterously to slit the leather of 
the little riding boot. Because of his care 
and the delicacy of it, it was rather a pro 
longed operation; the girl set her teeth 
and bore the slight pain of the unavoid- 
able wrenchings without a murmur. In 
the end she thanked him with an un- 
feigned gratitude. 

“Tt feels so—so much better,” she as- 
sured him. “But what am I to do? I 
can’t walk home.” 

“T’ve a pony,” Rand assured her. “ He's 
entirely at your service. If you'll wait a 
moment——” 

He hurried back to the dead animal 
ungirthed and removed the saddle, and 
transferred it to the cayuse. Returning, 
he lifted her very gently into the saddle 
and gave her the reins. “There!” he 
cried, triumphantly. 

She smiled down upon him in be- 
wildering gratitude. “I don’t know now 
to thank you,” she said. 
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“Don’t try to. T’ll feel ever so much 
more comfortable if you won't. You're 
more easy now?” he added, anxiously. 

“ Entirely.” 

“You can stand it until we get to my 
ranch? I’ll have a carriage fixed up for 
you there, and . 

“Your ranch?” she exclaimed. “Why, 
you're a stranger, sir!” 

Rand lifted the saddle he had taken 
from the cayuse’s back, and put it over 
his arm. “I am,” he agreed, slowly. 
“Perhaps you can be my guide to my 
ranch? I’m Rand.” 





CHAPTER III. 


THE ZANJERO 


66 1) AND?” cried the girl. “Why, 
Rand - 

There was a rattle and something fell 
clanking in the dust at the pony’s feet. 
Rand stooped and, picking it up, offered 
it to the girl. 

“Oh! my keys,” she cried, gratefully. 
She bent her head over the bunch while 
she counted them. “And not one miss- 
ing!” 

There was exultancy in her tone. “ Not 
one?” repeated Rand, mystified. “Did 
you expect to lose a key?” 

Her lips opened as though she would 
speak. They fascinated Rand; he could 
not keep his eyes from them. They were 
scarlet’ now—not pale, as when she had 
been unconscious—and the tenderness of 
their curves was a thing unbelievable. 

Followed a little, awkward silence. 
The impulsive words died on the girl’s 
lips; Rand saw them close, and then his 
gaze was drawn magnetically to her eyes; 
she was bending upon him a look search- 
ing and inscrutable. 

“You expected to lose a key?” he re- 
peated, uneasily. 

“No,” she replied. “ But I don’t want 
to-—in time of drought. These are the 
water keys, you know.” 

Rand didn’t know; he failed to under- 
stand in the least. But there were more 
interesting matters to engage him. Her 
throat, for instance—the full-curved 
throat, strong yet delicate, that rose like a 
column of light from the turned-back 
collar of her blouse, 
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“You are Rand?” said the girl, in- 
credulously. “Why do you tell me that? 
Colonel Rand is a very old man. I’ve 
been told so time and again.” 

“My father,” explained Rand. “He 
—he’s gone over to the great majority. 
That was hve years ago. Didn't you 
know ?” 

She shook her head. “ I—I’m sorry,” 
she said ; “very sorry, Mr. Rand.” 

“But you didn’t know. Oh, natu- 
rally Wheelock wouldn't tell.” Rand 
laughed, unpleasantly. “Do you know 
Wheelock ? ” 

“We are not so many here in the Nampa 
Valley, Mr. Rand, that one can avoid 
knowing all one’s neighbours.” 

The evasive reply troubled Rand. Why 
had she put it that way? He scrutinised 
her face but found it emotionless as that 
of the Sphinx. “You do know him, 
then?” he persisted. 

“I do. My foot is hurting again, Mr. 
Rand.” 

“Wish I could do something! Would 
bathing it help?” 

The girl did not give him a direct 
answer. “Bathing?” she repeated, 
thoughtfully. “That is so. You did use 
water on my face. Tell me, where did 
you find it, Mr. Rand?” 

“The irrigating pipe leaks over there. 
Listen and you will hear it dripping.” 

“Thank you, sir, I’ll have it attended 
to in the morning. For the present, I’m 
afraid we'd better go on.” 

Rand took up the discarded saddle and 
put his hand on the bridle of the cayuse. 
The little procession began to move 
silently down the moon-flecked road. The 
night, too, was very still—as nights are 
in the heart of the desert. The soft pad- 
pad of the pony’s hoofs and the shuffle 
of Rand’s feet through the deep dust were 
at times the only sounds, but occasionally 
the keys clinked at the girl’s belt, and once 
a distant coyote howled forth the burden 
of his sorrow-laden soul. 

Rand fell into a deep meditation, 
watching his shadow shifting through the 
cloud of impalpable dust that rose about 
his feet. In the end he raised his head as 
if startled. 

“How much further?” he asked, 
peremptorily. 
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“Half a mile—to Rana’s ranch.” 
There was a laugh in the girl’s voice, 
but he was not in a mood attuned unto 


banter. 

“Who shot at you?” he demanded, 
directly. 

“What? Why—er—I do not know.’ 


The invention was delivered lamely. 

“Yes, you do,” Rand contradicted, im- 
politely. “ But you won't tell?” 

He looked over his shoulder, into her 
face. She endured the. inspection with 
imperturbable serenity. “I won't,” she 
agreed, calmly. 

“Then you do know!” 

“Possibly. Possibly, I am not sure. 
Possibly I guess wrongly—do some one 
an injustice.” 

“Why should you be shot at?” 

“T don’t care to discuss it, Mr. Rand.” 

“ But I insist 

She laughed. His impertinence amused 
her, since it was partly due to his solici- 
tude—she knew that. Rand was caring 
about her safety already. _ Inexplicably, 
since they were aware of each other's 
ex stence for so short a time, the thought 
that he should ke fearing for her, angry 
or her account, was pleasant. She did 
not stop to consider that the atrocity of 
the thing was enough to make any 
man’s blood boil—whoever might be 
the woman concerned. She was too un- 





affectedly ingenuous to think of that. 
She believed that his concern was all 
for her sake—and, I say, it pleased 
her. 


“ Here we are at last,” she announced, 
after some time, halting the cayuse. 

Rand bit his lip with disappointment. 
“ Already!” he could not help exclaiming. 
“Very well,” he added, turning the pony’s 
head up the long avenue which confronted 
them, leading between rigid lines of smail, 
darkly-foliaged trees, at the end of which 
lights were glimmering. 

“Oh! no,” protested the girl. 
not coming in.” 

“But the carriage 

“TI don’t want it, sir—if you will permit 
me achoice. It’s late, and I have far :o 
ride. Daddy will be growing anxious. 


“ Im 
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You'll loan me the cayuse till morning, 
won't you?” 
Rand put a hand on the horse’s neck, 
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facing the girl. “ But it won't take long 
I'd much prefer F 

“Please!” she pleaded. “I don't wish 
to wait. I’m perfectly at home in the 
saddle. Won't you let me go, sir, if I ask 
ever so prettily?” 

“No,” said Rand, stoutly. He stared 
boldly into the soft, warm shadows that 
veiled her eyes. “You can have your 
own way only on one condition,” he an- 
nounced. 

Her laugh was as tremulously rich and 
sweet as a chord struck upon a ’cello. 
Rand was strangely thrilled; he was 
aware, numbly, of an odd _ sensation— 
something like a little contraction in his 
throat. 

“And that?” she inquired, lightly. 

“That you tell me when I am to be 
privileged to see you again.” 

A touch of the girl’s’ heel sent the 
cayuse waltzing a dozen feet away from 
him. She was again laughing softly. 

“You'll see enough of me,” she promised 
him. “You'll see me ’most every day. 
That will be one of my duties.” 

“Duties?” he echoed, puzzled. “At 
least, I hope, you won’t find it an unplea 
sant one, Miss——” 

“That remains to be seen, sir. One 
hardly knows you yet; you're here—on 
suspicion. But if you're always as nice as 
you-—— Well, we shall see.” 

The cayuse began to move away. Irri- 
tated, Rand dropped the saddle he inad 
been carrying. It crashed into the dust, 
and the sound of it made the girl look 
around, to see Rand, his hands stuck deep 
in his pockets, regarding her with an air 
of utter exasperation. 

“You're not going away without telling 
me who you are?” 

“1?” she mocked him. “Oh, you'll 
learn that I am a very important person- 
age, indeed, in this community.” 

“That’s patent,” he 
“couldn't be otherwise.” 

“And that’s nice,” she called over her 
shoulder. ~So I'll tell you. I’m—what 
do you suppose ?—-of all unlikely persons 
—the zanjero!” 

The cayuse broke into a lope. Rand 
watched it disappear into the shadows, a 
line of perplexity deep set between his 
eyes. 
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grumbled ; 
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Rand began to slit the leather of the little riding boot. 
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“The zanjero!” he repeated. 
mystery ! 
by that?” 

He picked up the saddle, and turned 
toward the main avenue of Rand’s ranch. 
A moment later he stopped short again, 
startled. The cayuse, bearing the girl, 
had reappeared at his side; in the soft, 
deep dust its hoofs had made hardly any 
sound. 

The girl was leaning from the saddle, 

offering him one little, steady, brown 
hand. The expression on her face was 
different now. A moment before it had 
een a compound of frank coquetry and 
love of mischief; she had been teasing 
him openly, and openly enjoying his dis- 
comfiture. But this mood was now 
vanished; her face had softened; she 
even betrayed a little shrinking peni- 
tence. 

“Forgive me,” she begged; “I didn’t 
mean to be rude, Mr. Rand. It was un- 
grateful of me, sir.” 

“Oh, nonsense! ” 
hand, nevertheless. 

“Believe me, I’m very, very grateful to 
you for what you did, sir!” 

The light in her eyes confirmed her 
words. Rand forgot himself entirely, and 
the pressure that he gave her hand was 
perhaps unconsciously fervent. At any 
rate, she seemed to wince, and drew it 
away hastily. 

“Good-night,” she said. 

“ Good-night,” he repeated, dreamily. 

“Oh, hang it all!” he swore when it 
was too late. “She didn’t tell me her 
name, after all!” 

He turned on his heel and looked toward 
the lights that were glimmering in the 
vindows of his ranch home. In an in- 
stant he had dismissed the girl from his 
mind, together with the mystery with 
which she chose to surround herself, fas- 
cinating as it was to him; and he settled 
his mouth and jaw in a firm, deter- 
mined cast. Also, his eyes narrowed 
and hardened. There was a_ stern 
purposefulness in his demeanour as 
he strode swiftly up the avenue be- 
tween the still, fragrant rows of lemon 
trees. 

“Now,” he said, between his teeth, “ for 
Wheelock |” 


“ More 
What in blazes does she mean 


But he took her 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN WHO CAME INTO HIS OWN. 

EVERAL hundred yards back from 

the road, the lemon orchard came 
to an end; the avenue opened out into a 
wide, treeless space, quite bare of grass, 
surrounding the house—a little frame 
cottage, with a wide veranda. Back of 
it loomed dimly the bulk of a huge, bar- 
racks-like structure, which Rand correctly 
guessed to be the quarters for the hands. 
In the rear of this again was a flat-roofed, 
one-storey, ‘dobe building—the stable. 

From the vicinity of the barracks came 
the deep humming of a guitar, together 
with an occasional snatch of song; and as 
Rand neared the house, a tiny banjo added 
its metallic planketty-plank! to the con- 
cert. Rand smiled softly; these were 
things with which he.was in sympathy. 
But as for Wheelock—his facial muscles 
stiffened again. 

He stepped softly upon the veranda, 
still carrying the saddle on his left arm; 
and through the open front door passed 
directly into a broad hall with a polished 
hardwood floor strewn with rugs. Here 
he paused for a moment, looking about, 
somewhat undecided. 

The hall itself was dimly illuminated 
with hanging lamps. Rand saw a piano 
in a recess under the stairway. One wall 
was lined in part with book cases fairly 
well stocked: The chairs were not merely 
easy—they were luxurious. 

“H’m!” considered Rand, 


grimly. 
“Wheelock has been at some pains to have 


everything in order for me. Uncommonly 
thoughtful of him. Nice sort of a place 
—and my money paid for it all, too!” 

He threw the saddle into a_ corner, 
thoughtlessly. A second later a voice 
hailed him from a side room, the door of 
which stood open upon the hall. 

“That you, Sam?” inquired the voice. 
“What the hell are you making such a 
fuss about? When did you get back?” 

It was a_ strong, full-toned voice. 
“That’s Wheelock,” deduced Rand. He 
stepped forward quickly and entered the 
room. 

“Good-evening,” he said, quietly, shut- 
ting the door behind him. 

There was a broad desk—a study table 
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—in the centre of this room, and on it a 
student lamp with a white shade. Behind 
the desk, in a swivel-chair, sat a man. 
Apparently he had been writing, or cast- 
ing up some accounts; for as Rand ap- 
peared he looked up, scowling, holding a 
pen poised in one hand. Because Rand 
was standing outside the radius of the 
brighter illumination, the man squinted in 
a vain attempt to recognise him. 

“Who the devil are you?” he de- 
manded, putting down the pen. 

Rand said, coolly: “Don’t you know 
me, Mr. Wheelock? Oh, don’t rise on my 
account. Sit still, sir.” 

But there was more of a command than 
of a request in his tone—a masked com- 
mand which the man _ unconsciously 
obeyed ; and he sank back into his chair, 
still peering at the face of the intruder, a 
puzzled alarm evident upon his own fea- 
tures. 

He was a man of middle age, and 
strikingly handsome. If anything, the 
contour of his face was too regular, too 
flawless. Most of us have our little 
imperfections, and we look askance, mis- 
trustfully, upon the impeccably perfect, as 
beings set apart from ourselves, of another 
order. In Wheelock’s case, one was im- 
pressed with the feeling that the coldly 
regular modelling of his features, though 
superficially attractive, was but a mask 
for the inner man. Which was more or 
less true. 

For the rest of him, he was fashioned 
upon a generous, typically Western plan ; 
taller than Rand himself, and proportion- 
ately broad of shoulder. The pyjamas 
which he wore hung loosely upon a 
magnificent framework, superbly muscled. 
In Rand’s eye, as he looked him over in 
no friendly spirit, there was a glimmer of 
approbation. Beyond doubt, Wheelock 
was physically an antagonist worthy of his 
steel. 

After a moment he saw the man’s hand 
moving cautiously beneath the top of the 
desk, and heard him gradually opening 
one of the drawers. It was a signal for 
action. Rand stepped hastily across the 
room, dropping his hands into his coat 
pockets. 

“Shut that drawer, Wheelock,” he said, 
sharply : ‘ and keep your hands away from 
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that revolver, sir. I’m armed, myself—but 
there isn’t any call for pyrotechnics, just 
now.” 

Not a line changed in Wheelock’s face. 
He shut the drawer with a slight bang, 
and put his empty hands palms down on 
top of the desk, meanwhile keeping an 
unflinching gaze upon Rand’s face. 

‘I see you recognise me, Wheelock,” 
said Rand, tauntingly. 

“On the contrary,” returned the manager 
of the ranch, in a quiet tone, exhibiting 
no trace either of surprise or of temper, 
“TI never laid eyes on you in my life. 
Perhaps, however, you wouldn’t mind 
making some sort of an explanation of 


yourself. I can see you're not an ordinary 
hobo——” 

“Drop it, Wheelock; drop it,” Rand 
counselled him. “It won't wash. Your 


memory’s fairly good, I know, and I am 
flattering myself that you haven’t forgotten 
me since last we met.” 

Wheelock shook his 
tolerant smile. 

“In Chicago, eight years ago to-day?” 
suggested Rand. 

Again the negative movement of the 
managers head, this time more pro- 
nounced. 

“Then, if you'll allow me—the pen, if 
you please.” Rand sat himself down on 
the edge of the table, reached over, an- 


head, with a 


nexed the pen which Wheelock had 
dropped and a sheet of paper; after 
which, swiftly, he wrote his signature 


across the middle of the sheet, and pushed 
it under Wheelock’s nose. 

“Maybe that will refresh 
memory,” he said, pleasantly. 
Reynolds Rand—no?” 

Wheelock glanced carelessly at the 
paper, and pushed it aside, with a simula- 
tion of indifference that was a shade too 
pronounced. “That’s very near it,” he 
admitted; “very. To the casual glance 
it looks remarkably like Mr. Rand’s 
signature. Do you do much of that sort 
of thing, my friend? Let me advise 
you to be careful. It’s a dangerous 
gift.” His look was one of interested 
inquiry. 

“Clever!” Rand told him, apprecia- 
tively. “You're damnably __ clever, 
Wheelock—much more so than I had 


your 
« John 









































































imagined you to be. Do you know, I had 
thought you merely a common thief?” 

A dull red burned under the tan of 
Wheelock’s cheeks, and he made an im- 
pulsive movement as though to rise. Bur 
Rand checked him with a firm hand, 
thrusting him unceremoniously back into 
the chair. 

“Sit down!” he cried. “I’m_ not 
through with you yet, man. And under- 
stand, Wheelock, I’ll have no _ foolish- 
ness !” 

Wheelock grasped the arms of his chair 
so fiercely that the knuckles stood out, 
white and prominent. The flush gradually 
ebbed from his face, but the ugly glare 
in his eyes remained. When he spoke 
there was a tremor in his voice which be- 
trayed the effort he was making to preserve 
h‘s_ self-control. 

“T suppose,” he said, slowly, “that you 
don’t realise that I’ve only to raise my 
voice in order to have you thrown out?” 

“But you won't raise your voice, 
Wheelock,” returned Rand, confidently. 
“Tt would be inadvisable on several 
counts, and you know it. In the first 
place, it would lead to an exposure—an 
immediate exposure, Wheelock. In addi- 
tion to that, your pretended denial of my 
identity won’t work. I’ve provided agains: 
that.” 

“ How?” 

“Ah! You admit that it was only 
pretence ?” 

“TI admit nothing,” growled Wheelock. 
“T want—I demand an explanation.” 

“You'll get it, Wheelock. Just 4 
moment. Would you mind turning the 
key in the lock of that desk drawer that 
tempts you so? Thank you. And hand 
it to me? Thank you again. Now, we're 
ready.” 

Rand selected an easy-chair, and leaned 
back, lighting a cigar as unconcernedly as 
though Wheelock were miles away. 
Wheelock did not move; he moistened his 
lips nervously, and glowered at the in- 
truder, but he did not take advantage cf 
the opportunity which Rand’s preoccupa- 
tion afforded him. His face was livid 
now, and his fingers were beating an in 
cessant tattoo on the chairs arms. There 
was murder in his eyes. and probably in 
his heart. Rand, looking over toward 
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him, met that look and interpreted it 
correctly. 

“Wheelock,” he said, tranquilly, re- 
moving the cigar from between his teeth, 
and bending forward, “you shouldn't 
think such things. Shall I tell you what 
you were thinking, Wheelock? You had 
it in your mind that it would be the easiest 
thing in the world to jump me and break 
my back across your knee—when I wasnt 
expecting it. Yes, you were, Wheelock. 
But you didn’t do it while you had the 
chance. Do you know why? I do, 
Wheelock. It was because you are 
coward at heart, Wheelock—not on the 
surface, I admit; but deep down in your 
heart you're a coward.” 





“ T11——" 
“Don’t make any rash promises, 
Wheelock. You might fall short of the 


ultimate achievement, you know; you've 
me to consider, and I’m an_ unknown 
quantity at present. Moreover, I’m not 
in the least afraid of you.” 

Rand sat back, crossed his legs, and 
blew a cloud of smoke at the shade of the 
student lamp. 

“But, personalities aside,” he told the 
manager, “I’ve serious business with you. 
Now, before we get on, I want to know 
if you are going to persist in your asser- 
tion that you don’t know me?” 

“Most certainly I am,” returned 
Wheelock. “ And, what’s more, you——” 

“Softly, sir! I merely asked as a 
matter of form. You see, it won't profit 
you anything, and for this reason: Some 
time ago I made up my mind that this 
ranch required my attention, so I engaged 
a man to come here and work under you, 
and to verify my suspicions. The man 
knows me—can swear to my _ identity. 
Moreover, he’s an old resident of the 
Nampa region.  Hinton—you know him, 
of course?” 

Wheelock nodded sullenly. 

“ Hinton’s word is as good as his bond, 
Wheelock. So that’s settled. Now, are 
you prepared to deny that I’m John 
Reynolds Rand, owner of this lemon plan- 
tation?” 

He waited patiently for his answer. 
Wheelock hesitated, but it came at last-— 
a dogged “ No.” 

“As a matter of fact, Wheelock, you 
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knew ‘me from the first, didn’t you? Don't 
tell any unnecessary lies, man. What’s the 
use?” 

“T was not sure,” muttered Wheelock. 

“Well, perhaps you were not sure. But 
you knew my signature, all right—didn’t 
you now?” 

“ Yes.” 

Rand was silent for a considerable 
period ; so long, in fact, that the manager, 
who had kept his eyes surlily upon the 
floor during the catechism, at length 
glanced up, furtively, at Rand’s face. He 
found Rand smiling at him—a peculiar 
smile, blended alike of contempt and pity. 

“Do you know,” said the younger man, 
“that your ‘yes’ was a plain confession 
of guilt, Wheelock?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“If you did know me, as you confess 
you do, what made you deny it? You 
needn't answer, Wheelock—I’ll do that for 
you, to spare you the shame of it. You 
were casting about for a way of escape; 
you thought that, by denying me, you 
And what 
made you want to run? What on earth 
but a guilty conscience, Wheelock ?” 

“T—I don’t understand P 

“ Wait a minute, Wheelock ; I’ll make it 
more plain to you. Let’s see, if I remem- 
ber rightly, it is eighteen years ago since 
my father foresaw the possibilities of this 
irrigating scheme and started this Nampa 
community, here on the edge of the Mojave 
Desert. Wasn't it, Wheelock?” 

“About that long ago,” assented 
man. 

“He get a number of men together, 
formed a limited liability stock company, 
and built the Nampa Reservoir, up in the 
mountains. That was about their only 
expense—the reservoir and the  flumes. 
They used open flumes in those days, I 
believe ; but the water’s so blamed precious 
now that they have recently built in this 
pipe line to prevent loss by evaporation. 
But, as I was saying, the reservoir took 
most of the money; the land cost them 
little or nothing. To-day it’s worth one 
thousand dollars per acre with trees, I 
understand. 

“But that’s aside from the point. The 
point, Wheelock, is you. You came a year 
or two after my father established Nampa, 


could make time to get away. 
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and were at once put in full charge of the 
Rand ranch. You claimed to be an irri- 
gation expert, and you had some hold on 
the old man’s tolerance. At any rate, he 
made you manager, and left you to your 
own devices. He hasn't been back here 
since ; your devices had full sway, and I’m 
sorry to say that they were not of the 
highest order of devices, considered from 
a moral point of view. 

“Steady, there. Better let me _ talk. 
You don’t in the least apprehend what is 
coming, Wheelock. 

“We'll say you've been manager of 
these two hundred acres of lemon trees for 
fifteen years, with full powers and no 
accounting of your stewardship to render 
to anyone save the owner—who never 
called you.to account, so long as you sent 
him a cheque for the yearly profits—ac 
cording to your own estimate. However, 
you were not the only one who violated my 
father’s confidence ; he had faith beyond 
belief in the honesty of his fellow- 
men, and his business interests were wide- 
spread. 

“But, to get back to you, Wheelock; 
estimating your personal profits, to give 
‘em a high-class name, you made about 
five thousand a year, free and clear above 
your salary, out of this ranch. That’s an 
average for the fifteen years; call it 
seventy-five thousand in all. Added 
to your salary, it makes eighty-five hun- 
dred each year. Not at all bad for an 
unmarried man of simple, if questionable, 
tastes, Wheelock. 

“In short,” Rand concluded, “ you've 
embezzled—to put it mildly—seventy-five 
thousand dollars of money that is rightly 
mine at this minute. Don’t deny it, 
Wheelock. I have Hinton’s report for the 
last year, ending on the first of this month, 
and it has been verified by checking with 
the accounts of the various commission 
houses you dealt with ; but with the state- 
ment you rendered me it doesn’t agree in 
the slightest. Your precise profit for last 
year, aside from wages, was five thousand 
nine hundred and eighty-four dollars. 
And that was an off-year, too. 

“Moreover, I feel personally assured 
that a man on a thirty-five hundred per 
annum salary can’t buy an eighty acre 
plot, free and unencumbered, paying cash 









































































































































































































































































































































one thousand per acre—as you did last 
year—not if he saved every cent. of his 
legitimate earnings for fifteen years, 
Wheelock. You don’t deny that you 
bought the Plant ranch, adjoining this, do 
you, man?” 

“No.” The word was wrung by main 
force from the man. 

“And you posed as my agent in that 
transaction, as I happen to know. That 
silenced criticism at the outset. But the 
deeds are in your name, and—well, the 
case is clear against you, Wheelock.” 

Rand ceased speaking, and a stillness 
fell upon the room; he seemed to be 
thoughtfully inspecting the end of his 
cigar; but, as a matter of fact, he was 
keeping a corner of his eye on the mana- 
ger. As for the latter, he swung miserably 
to and fro in the desk chair, avoiding 
Rand’s eye. After a long time he roused 
as from a state almost of lethargy. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “ you seem to 
have me dead to rights. What do you 
want me to do? Make restitution and 
clear out, or—or io 

“Hold on,” interrupted Rand “I 
will tell you in two words: I want you to 
act white.” 

The desk chair stopped its monotonous 
motion, and Wheelock’s two feet werc set 
square on the floor as he faced Rand. 
“What d’ye mean?” he asked, thickly, 
startled. 

“T mean that I’ve a theory that no man’s 
so far gone that he can’t redeem himself. 
I may be a fool, Wheelock, but I’m going 
to give you a chance. Look here, sir; 
I’m pretty well off, by inheritance. I don’t 
need your few thousands, and I don’t want 
your plantation. You can have it, keep 
it, live on it and build it up—do anything 
you damn please from this day on, so long 
as you don’t ever set foot on my property 
again. 

“Understand me clearly. You're at 
liberty to go out from under this roof to- 
night, and do what you will with your 
life. There are only two people in this 
world who know of your infamy—Hinton 
and myself. I won’t tell, and I’ll answer 
for Hinton’s silence. You've eighty acres 
of valuable, producing land ; devote vour- 
self to it, and it’ll make a rich man of you 
in a few years. You'll be able to hold up 
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your head with the best of ’em, Wheelock 
—and you'll not be tempted, for you can’t 
steal from yourself, you know. 

“That’s all,” said Rand; and he 
laughed lightly. He was fairly well 
pleased with himself—and not without 
reason. 

Wheelock rose. “I—I don’t know 
what to say to you, Mr. Rand,” he said, 
unsteadily. He seemed dazed, stunned 
by the other’s totally unexpected display 
of magnanimity. 

“You needn’t say anything,” Rand 
told him, coldly. “I don’t want any 
thanks. This is a purely scientific experi- 
ment with me, Wheelock. I have an un- 
bounded contempt for you, personally, but 
we'll see how you turn out before we 
utterly condemn you.” 

Again the blood crimsoned Wheelock’s 
cheeks and forehead. He stood towering 
over Rand for a moment, swaying, his 
fingers twitching; words rumbled in his 
throat, but he managed to hold his tongue. 
Finally : 

“I’m to vamoose to-night, am I?” he 
asked, hoarsely. 

“If you please.” 
“Very well. I'll go at once and change 


my clothes. You'll lend me a pony, I 
suppose ?” 
“Oh, certainly,” Rand returned, in- 


differently. 

Wheelock hesitated a moment, then 
turned abruptly and hurried from the 
room. Rand heard his feet passing up 
and down the length of the room above ; 
mingled with this was the sound of a 
waggon coming up from the _ road. 
“Those chaps at Hydrant,” Rand con- 
cluded. 

In a few moments Wheelock came 
downstairs again dressed. Rand heard 
him go toward the outer doorway, pause 
and turn; the owner met him at the door 
of the study. 

“I’m ready,” said Wheelock. “My 
trunk’s upstairs. I'll send for it in the 
morning. I—I thank you, Mr. Rand. 
Good-night.” 

He offered his hand. Rand looked him 
in the eyes, shook his head slightly, and 
smiled—ignoring the hand. 

“ Good-night, Wheelock,” he said; and 
turned his back on the man. 


The Chinaman lay quite meek and spiritless. 
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CHAPTER V. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


B* this, Jack Rand proved two things, 
both ciearly and beyond dispute ; 
that he was altruistic of nature, and very 
young in years. An older man, to begin 
with, would have dealt properly with 


_Wheelock ; that is to say, summarily, and 


according to his deserts. For which 
Wheelock would have borne him little ill 
will. For it is the nature of man that he 
will forgive injustice, and even strict and 
impartial justice, more quickly than he 
will a great kindness. He who shows us 
mercy in our stress, by that act places him- 
self on a higher plane than that whereon 
we move ; and through our inherent petti- 
ness of heart, we envy and fear him ac- 
cordingly. And envy and fear are the 
twin brothers of hate. 

But had he, lacking the wisdom and 
experience of his years, shown Wheelock 
mercy, as Rand had, an older man would 
not have risked earning the debtor's eternal 
enmity by refusing to shake hands with 
him. Rand’s clemency had been folly ; 
by that alone he had sufficiently antago- 
nised his former manager. But his sub- 
sequent action had been nothing less than 
pure, unadulterated madness. Which will 
be demonstrated. 

Wheelock got himself out of the house 
in a black rage, his heart a_ seething 
cauldron of hateful thoughts. He stum- 
bled down the verandah steps, blinded by 
his anger, and, careless whether or not he 
was observed, turned and shook a threat- 
ening fist melodramatically at his bene- 
factor ; who was as unconscious ashe was 
invisible. 

The manager paused irresolutely ; the 
scum of his hate bubbled to his lips, and 
he spat an oath or two, swearing that 
vengeance should be his, that he would 
repay. And then he turned and slouched 
away toward the stable. Ere he lost sight 
of the house, however, he glanced back 
over his shoulder, and saw Rand’s figure 
sharply silhouetted against the lighted 
oblong of the front door. Fortunately, 
the manager was not armed at that 
moment. Otherwise he would have been 
harged for murder in the imminent future. 

As it was, could looks have killed, Rand 
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would have been a dead man at that 
moment. Wheelock was forced, however. 
to content himself with a comprehensive 
cursing of his ex-employer, which was 
interrupted by a noiseless shadow attempt- 
ing to slip past Wheelock in the more black 
shadow of the stable walls. 

Wheelock put forth his hand, grasped a 
flowing sleeve of light silk, and gathered 
in a prize in the shape of a scantily clad 
but cool and bland Chinaman. 

Nothing could have been }more oppor- 
tune. No more than he had desired a 
pony to bear him away fromthe scene of 
his labours, honest and otherwise, had 
Wheelock wished to exchange a word with 
this same Chinaman. He was profanely 
delighted, and, seizing instantly upon the 
good chance wherewith fortune was 
favouring him, the discharged manager 
hastily drew the Chinaman back into the 
densest of the shade. 

A whispered conference—mostly one- 
sided, and that side Wheelock’s—ensued. 
There followed also the clinking of coined 
metal as it passed from one hand to 
another; and immediately the shadows 
separated, the Chinaman to go about his 
nocturnal business and Wheelock to enter 
the stables, select and saddle a cayuse, and 
go pounding down the avenue to the road 
as if he desired nothing better than to 
shake the dust of Rand’s ranch from his 
feet at the earliest possible moment. 

* * * * * 

Rand waited several seconds after the 
manager's feet had thundered his farewell 
across the veranda of the cottage—waited 
standing in the middle of the floor and 
smiling a grim, thoughtful, triumphant 
smile at Wheelock’s vacant chair. 

“That,” he observed, softly, “ wasn’t 
half as tough a job as I had feared it 
would be. Nerve of the beggar, though, 
to want to shake hands! Characteristic, 
I suppose.” 

He wheeled about, walked to the front 
door, and with a certain confidence called, 
softly: “Hinton, are you there? I say, 
Hinton !” 

“Howdy, Mistah Rand, sah,” replied a 
voice ; and a man appeared from around 
a corner of the house. “ Reckon,” he con- 
tinued, deliberately, “ef Ah was yo’, sah, 
Ah’d stand away from thet theah do’, sah. 
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When yo has an enemy like this hyeh 
snake-in-the-grass Wheelock, sah, it ain’t 
exactly sensible fo’ to make of yo’self a 
shining mahk an’ a temptation.” 
“Wheelock isn’t armed, Hinton,” said 
Rand, shortly; “besides, he’s thoroughly 


scared.” 
“Ah know he’s scart, sah,” agreed 
Hinton. “Good reason why. Ah been 


listenin’ undeh yo’ window, an’ Ah must 
say yo’ talked to him in a way that did 
my heaht good. An’ that’s why yo’ want 
to be caheful. “Lowed ’twas yo when | 
saw yo coming up the road, Mr. 
Rand.” 

“ All right,” Rand interrupted, a bit im- 
patiently. “But come inside and show 
me where Wheelock keeps his drinks. My 
throat’s like—like——” 

“Like alfalfa,” prompted Hinton. 
“That’s about the most scandalous thirsty 
thing I know of, sah.” He followed 
Rand into the study, ,picked up the lamp, 
and suggested a trip to the dining room, 
where he assured the owner of the ranch 
that his former manager was in the habit 
of keeping ardent spirits, together with 
water cooled in porous jars of - earthen- 
ware. 

In the light, Hinton developed as a 
heat-shrivelled little man with a _ face 
burned a deep red—the dark hue of 
pressed brick. His keen, steady, intelli- 
gent and honest eyes were meshed about 
with a web of fine, deep-set wrinkles, ac- 
quired through long staring over the sun 
glare of the desert. He carried himself 
with the independence of an equal, treat- 
ing Rand with a mixture of respect for his 
employer and the kindly tolerance of years 
and experience for the young and wilful ; 
and he spoke in a patois peculiar to him- 
self—the slurring drawl of Pike County, 
Missouri, oddly combined with a typically 
Western crispness of phrasing. 

Rand filled himself a twelve-inch glass 
brimming with cool, clear water and 
Scotch. Hinton had expressed a prefer- 
ence for “straight paint.” Rand noticed 


him waiting patiently and courteously, and 
raised the glass. 

“My regards, Hinton,” he said. 

The little man bowed. ceremoniously. 
“Sah,” he replied, precisely, “I has yo’ 
eye.” And he drank, 
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They returned to the study, Hinton 
silent, Rand thoughtful. 

“I don’t want to do much hard talking 
to-night,” said the latter. “I’m pretty 
well worn out—travelling and all that, you 
know. The thing is settled, so far as I’m 
concerned. Wheelock’s gone to his own 
ranch; I gave him the chance—as you 
heard.” 

“Yes, sah.” Hinton did not trust him- 
self to comment; but his disapprobation 
of Rand’s course was quite evident— 
though Rand chose to ignore it. 

“You'll inform the hands of the change 
of management,” Rand continued. “I’m 
going to take personal charge here for a 
while. I may stay six months or six 





years; it all depends.” He paused. 
“ Hinton ” he began; and _ paused 
again. It was on the tip of his tongue 


to put a burning question to the little man. 

“Yes, sah?” 

“ Hinton,” he wanted to ask, “ what, in 
Heaven’s name, is a ‘zanjero’?” But 
something—he didn’t know precisely 
what; possibly a fear of ridicule—made 
him hold his peace for the present. He 
coloured furiously, and to his intense sur- 
prise; then went on hurriedly, in order 
to cover his embarrassment : 

“You'll be my lieutenant, and manager 
during my absence ; but at all times you're 
second in command, you understand, with 
Wheelock’s salary, and answerable only to 
me.” 

“T’m honoured, sah.” 

“Oh, you and I will 
famously, Hinton. 
important ?” 

Hinton shook his head, doubtfully. 

“Nothing more important than the ques- 
tion of wateh supply, sah.” 

“ Drought ?” 

“If it don’t rain soon, up in the moun- 
tings, sah, this hyeh outfit’ll dry up and 
blow away. Ah’m told theah’s just one- 
fo’th the regular amount in the Nampa 
Keservoir, and we're edging along on half 
the usual quantity for the trees as it is.” 

* Oh, well,” Rand told him, cheerfully, 
“that will settle itself in time. At least, 
I’m too weary to discuss it to-night. You'll 
sleep here from now on, of course, and 
you may as well begin to-night.” 

“Thank yo, sah.” 


pull together 
And now—anything 
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“There’s room for both, I take it?” 
“Sho’ly, sho’ly, Mistah Rand. Yo’ will 

be sleeping in Wheelock’s room, Ah 

reckon, and Ah kin take the other bed- 
room.” 

“Come along, then,” Rand suggested. 
“I’m dead fagged. By the way, my 
trunks.” He related his meeting with the 
men at Hydrant. 

“Yo’ kin sleep easy, sah. Yo’ trunks 
"ll be hyeh by mohnin’,” Hinton assured 
him. 

Rand ascended to Wheelock’s room, 
found the latter’s trunk packed and locked, 
in the middle of the floor, and, with 
Hinton’s assistance, removed it to the 
hallway ; then, with a prayer of thankful- 
ness for the coming rest, he undressed him- 
self and went to bed. 

Wheelock, he considered, had been a 
man thoughtful for his personal comfort. 
The bed Rand was resting upon was one 
calculated to afford the maximum of cool- 
ness and ease in a climate such as is 
Nampa’s; and above it a punka swayed 
ceaselessly throughout the night, deriving 
its motive power from a noiseless clock- 
work motor. 

Withal, and oddly enough, notwith- 
standing his great bodily fatigue, Rand 
was slow to sleep. He tossed from side 
to side of his bed and yearned most 
earnestly for oblivion ; but it came not for 
hours. His nerves, overstrained by his 
weariness and strong excitement, refused 
to quiet, and his imagination kept cease- 
lessly creating mental visions reproducing 
the experiences through which he had 
passed during the day. 

To this must be added the influence of 
the unfamiliar atmosphere of the desert. 
Rand had travelled far and long, but the 
desert was new and strange to him; and 
all that he knew of it he had gathered, 
theretofore, by fleeting glimpses from 
Pullman car windows. 

Now the spirit of it entered into his 
soul; and, to tell the truth, it awed the 
young man more than a trifle. The strained, 
tense silence, breathless and everlasting, 
rang in his ears more impressively than 
would have the thunder of great guns. In 
it the long, shrill buzzing of a cicada broke 
with the effect of a distinct relief to Rand’s 
hunger for sound, And when an express 
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on the railway, fifteen miles distant or 
more, drummed through the stillness, it 
was a boon to him, who felt, in fact, like 
one astray in a strange land~-aloof both 
from the wor'd he knew and the world 
which he, for the time being, chose to live 
in. 

The red moon had glided beneath the 
horizon, and Nampa was wrapped in un- 
broken darkness, ere Rand at last dropped 
off into an uneasy slumber. 

How long that held him he would 
have been at a loss to guess, but it ended 
with a curious, unreal sensation, as he 
emerged from a_ fantastic nightmare 
into the consciousness of his unaccus- 
tomed surroundings and the knowledge 
that he was by no means alone in his 
room. 

He found himself staring up into the 
black void above kim, wherein the dim, 
grotesque shape of the punka flapped 
solemnly and silently back and forth, like 
some queer bird o’ night. The window at 
his bedside was an opalescent square, 
filled with the glamour of the stars, and 
with the pale promise of the dawn. It 
seemed that a breath of coolness was stir- 
ring feebly, tentatively, over the sterile, 
arid face of the earth. But Rand would 
not have sworn to it. 

Of one thing alone was he sure: that 
another being moved in the darkened ob- 
scurity of his room; that some man, 
stealthily and for no good purpose, was 
creeping, a step at a time, across the floor 
toward the bed, holding hard his breath 
for fear that even its slight sound might 
betray his presence and unmask his pur- 
pose. 

Rand’s breath, too, seemed to stop, and 
for a full minute, as he lay and listened. 
The roof of his mouth was strangely dry, 
and his tongue rasped against it like a drv 
bone. There was a discomposing agitation 
of his heart—though that was more ex- 
pectancy than fear, to be fair to the young 
man.. 

In point of fact, he was not afraid ; but 
it would be an untruth to state that his 
mind was easy. The knowledge that there 
is an intruder in one’s bedroom does not 
make for peace of mind. And Rand was 
quite alone; more, he was unarmed and 
defenceless ; the revolver of which he had 
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spoken to Wheelock had existed nowhere 
but in Rand’s active fancy. 

Thinking rapidly in the few tense 
seconds’ .that elapséd between his waking 
and hiss action, he debated with himself 
what that action should be. He might 
shout to Hinton—but that would avail 
him little if, as he suspected, the midnight 
marauder’s intentions were hostile to him 
personally. 

No, he concluded; there was but one 
thing to be done, and that was to spring 
up and grapple with the fellow—who, he 
felt well assured, was none other than 
Wheelock seeking revenge—and take his 
chances. It was a bold expedient, calling 
for unusual courage; but desperate ex- 
tremities must be met with extraordinary 
audacity. Rand nerved himself, and 
turned quietly over upon his side, facing 
tne interior of the room. 

The intruder he could see dimly, a vague, 
misshapen bulk against the darkness. 
He was unpleasantly near—so near, in 
fact, that he took alarm at Rand’s natural 
movement, and stood stock-still for many 
minutes, waiting, apparently, until the 
sleeper should be less restless. 

As for Rand, a certain curiosity con- 
cerning the meaning of the business ob- 
sessed him to the exclusion of fear, just 
then; he, too, was quiet as any mouse, 
watching his man through half-closed lids 
in order that not even the starlight might 
glint upon his eyeballs and betray his 
wakeful vigilance. 

Very gradually the man relaxed the 
strain of his caution. He began to breathe 
more freely and loudly; and slowly, inch 
by inch, he edged more near the presum- 
ably unconscious sleeper. Rand saw him 
bending over the chair whereon the young 
man had hung his clothing, and suddenly 
no longer saw Wheelock’s figure in the 
vague outlines of the fellow. 

It was a re.ief. He had not, then, 
erred in treating with his former manager ; 
Wheelock was not bent upon his destruc- 
tion—that is to say, his murder. The 
man in Rand’s room, he thought, was no 
more than an ordinary thief—some hap- 
chance hobo of the open road thinking to 
pilfer this cottage in the way of his busi- 
ness. 

Rand forgot that tramps are as scarce 
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as the wisdom teeth of barn-yard fowls in 
the wilderness called the Mojave Desert. 


‘But anger seethed in his brain, and he 


abandoned all pretence of slumber. Three 
things then happened in the quiver of an 
eyelash. 

Rand jumped from his bed, and 
grabbed for his man. The fellow drew 
his breath, a harsh, frightened hiss be- 
tween his teeth, and fled silently for the 
doorway. And, as Rand’s fingers slipped 
and lost their grip upon the silken sleeve 
of the fugitive, the young man stepped 
into a pitcher of water and fell sprawling. 

Simultaneously yelling for Hinton and 
scrambling to his feet, Rand seized that jar 
and hurled it at the almost invisible 
shadow that was breaking for liberty 
through the doorway. 

His aim was excellent—better far than 
his intention ; the heavy piece of earthen- 
ware took the intruder squarely in the 
small of his back; he shrieked with pain 
and fell. In another instant Rand was on 
his shoulders, swearing with exasperation. 

But he hardly needed to hold his man. 
When Hinton, wakened by the uproar, had 
brought a lamp and Rand had turned over 
his captive, the light fell upon the pain- 
contorted features of a Chinaman, who lay 
pacifically, quite meek and spiritless. 

“What the devil cried Rand, 
amazed. 

“What-all’s the trouble, sah?” de- 
manded Hinton, confused, but courteously 
solicitous. 

“This damned ape tried to rob me!” 
Rand accused. 

“Hold on, sah,” Hinton interrupted. 
“Seems to me his features are powerful 
familiar, as you might say. Ah kindeh 
believe he’s one of the servants.” 

“Ya-as,” agreed the captive, 
“Me Mlist’ Wheelock’s boy.” 

“The deuce you say? What do you 
want in my room at this hour of the morn- 
ing, then?” 

“Me bling Mlist’ Wheelock’s dlink.” 

“What does that mean, Hinton?” 

~Hinton screwed-up his withered -and 
grizzled features; he began to laugh 
silently and internally,” . 

“ Ah ‘low this boy’was only bringing a 
jar of water to Wheelock,” he explained, 
between convulsions. “He didn’t know 


calmly, 
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yo’ friend had bid yo’ a fond but reluctant 
farewell, sah. 
much as he scart yo’, sah.” 

Rand got up, and looked foolish. ‘he 
Chinaman arose with quiet dignity and 
stood at ease, his yellow claws folded 
within the flowing sleeves of his shirt, his 
eyes innocently blinking in the lamp’s 
glare. 

“Tha’s light,” he concurred. 

“Well,” said Rand, disgustedly, “tell 
him who I am and kick him downstairs 
again, Hinton. I guess I’m too quick to 
jump at conclusions, but I don’t want that 
yellow-faced monkey snooping around my 
room in the middle of the night.” 

“Don’t know as Ah kin blame yo’, sah.” 

And Rard, returning to his couch by a 
moist and unpleasant route, heard Hinton 
gravely explaining the new order of things 
to the servant. 

But as he went for a towel to dry the 
soles of his feet ere again wooing sleep, 
Rand’s bare toes encountered something 
hard and metallic on the floor. He 
stooped and picked it up curiously, and 
found in his hand a key. 

“Why, that’s queer,” he considered, 
feeling of it; “I’m not carrying around 
any loose keys. Maybe Wheelock dropped 

Hold on. Let’s think this out.” 

He remembered, abruptly, that he had 
taken a key from Wheelock, to prevent 
that gentleman from using the pistol which 
Rand had surmised was in the drawer of 
the study desk downstairs. That key he 
had put in the little change pocket of his 
coat ; he recalled the fact distinctly. 

But when he sought for it again in that 
change pocket, it was not there. Rand 
whistled lowly. “I begin to understand,” 
he commented, and, raising his voice, 
“Hinton!” he called. 

“Yes, sah?” 

“You fire that Chinaman first thing in 


Reckon yo’ scart him as 
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the morning—if he hasn’t cleared out by 
that time.” 

“Very good, sah.” 

Rand lay down, still holding the key ; 
his fertile imagination cast back, recon- 
structing the interview with Wheelock of 
the evening just gone. From that, by 
natural process, the young man’s thoughts 
reverted to the face of the girl, as he had 
last seen her, smiling mysteriously at him 
in the moonlight. 

“By thunder!” he exclaimed, dis- 
gruntled. “If I didn’t forget to ask! 
Hinton! I say, Hinton!” 

This time the new manager swore vigor- 
ously, if sleepily. But after that, “Beg, 
yo’ pardon, Mistah Rand, sah,” he 
pleaded humbly, “but did yo’ call me, 
sah?” 

Rand smiled into the darkness. 

“Yes, I forgot, Hinton, that you'd be 
asleep already. But, I say, what's a 
‘ganjero’?” 

“ Hey ? ” 

“What is a ‘ zanjero’?” 

‘A sankhero? Oh, ho! 
metins the sanky, sah.” 

“Well? Yes?” 

“That’s what we-all hyehabouts call the 
water master.” 

“The water master?” 

“Yes—the man what takes keer of the 
reservoir, sah, and the wateh pipes.” 

“TI see,” said Rand, shortly. “Thank 
you. Good-night.” 

But, after all, he pondered, did he 
really know any more of the girl than he 
did before? Obviously, it was impossible 
for a young and surpassingly beautiful 
girl to be water master for as rough a 
community as that in the Nanipa Valley. 
Had she been hoodwinking him? 

Debating which problematical perfidy, 
he fell asleep, holding fast the key in the 
palm of his hand. 


I reckon yo’ 
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THE OLD ROMAN WALL AT RAPPISHAW GAP, 





NEAR HOUSESTEADS. A 


PORTION OF THE WALL IS SEEN ON THE RIDGE OF THE HILL. 


A DAY ON THE ROMAN WALL 


BY RUSSELL RICHARDSON 


Illustrated from Phot graphs by the Author, 


S its title implies, the object of this 
article is nct so much to give an 
account of the great Roman Wall as a 
whole, but rather to describe so much of 
it as may be conveniently inspectéd’in one 
day. Before, however, commencing our 
imaginative tour of part of the Wall it 
will perhaps be well, for the benefit of 
the reader who may be unacquainted with 
the history of this ancient military work, 
to give such brief particulars as to its 
origin and locality as will enable him to 
accompany us on our journey with greater 
interest. 

As every schoolboy knows, the first visit 
of the Romans to Britain was in the year 
B.C. 55, when Julius Cesar landed on our 
shores, only, however, to withdraw the 
Same year—a proceeding which he re- 
peated the year following. It was not 
until 98 years later—a.p. 43—that the 
next Roman invasion took place. Then 


the Emperor Claudius, who had deter- 
mined to make Britain a province of his 


empire, visited the island in person, and 
from that time until the final abandon- 
ment in the fifth century the Romans con- 
tinued—with varying fortune—to occupy 
the land. It was during the reign of the 
Emperor Hadrian (117 to 138)—who 
visited the island in person in the year 119 
—that the great Wall was built. Though 
the question, “Who was the Builder of 
the Wall?” is a matter of controversy 
amongst writers on the subject, there is no 
space here to discuss the arguments ad- 
vanced in favour of the several theories, 
but in ascribing the Wall to Hadrian, we 
shall be adopting the opinion now gene- 
rally held by antiquaries. 

This great fortification consisted of 
three parts, viz.: The Murus (or stone 
wall), with a ditch on its northern side; 
the Vallum (or earth wall), south of the 
Murus ; and stations, castles, watch-towers, 
and roads, which lay mostly between the 
Murus and Vallum. 

The object of the Wall was, of course, 
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that of defence, and running, as it did, 
in a nearly direct line—for the most part 
high on the ridges of hills—from Wall- 
send, near the mouth of the Tyne, to Bow- 
ness on the Solway (a distance- of . 734 
miles)—it practically cut the islafid into 
two parts, and formed a splendid barrier 
against the fierce attacks of the Picts and 
Scots from the North. That eminent 
antiquary, the late Dr. J. Collingwood 
Bruce, calculated that, supposing 10,000 
men were employed in the building of it, 
and considering the existing circumstances, 
of the country at the time, the Murus and 
Vallum could 
mot have 


been built— 
even suppos- 
ing the 


labour to 
have been 
uninterrupted 
—in a shorter 
period than 
two vears; 
that the cost 
of it in our 
present cur- 
rency would 
be upwardsof 
£ 1,000,000 ; 
and that 
about 15,000 
men would be 
required to 
garrison the 
Stations on 
the Wall. 

A truly 
great and 
noble work 
was this, and 
one which 
still elo- 
quently testifies to the dogged determina- 
tion of the man who could conceive and 
carry it through, Mr. R. H. For- 
ster, in his charming book, “ The Amateur 
Antiquary,” gives such a_ splendid 
description of the Wall that one may 
be pardoned for here reproducing part 
of it: 

“No district,” he says, “between the 
Land’s End and John o Groats holds 
record of a mightier work than the strip 
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which stretches from Tynemouth to Solway 
Firth, and bears the scattered traces of 
the Roman Wall. Eighty miles of wall 
eight to ten feet thick, and“above twenty 
“fettin-height, stretching resolutely up hill 
and down dale, till it cutythevisland into 
twOthalves ; ‘some fifteen-tatger forts and 
seventy little cagtlés abutting upon it, not 
to mention two Set smaller watch-towers 
in every mile’ three“€wift rivers bridged 
and gua besides oe of#smaller 
streams {Specie gates ing their 
menace vert e Northe?fhills and moors, 
‘and fifteen thousand men ready to pour 


ee through them 


upon the first 
news of Cale- 
donian tu- 
mult; -mile 
after mile of 
deep ditch 
and _ stake- 
crowned 
earthwork 
running par- 
allel with the 
wall in the 
rear; and be- 
tween them 
the long grey 
line of the 
military road, 
which ran 
from tower to 
‘ower, and 
from fort to 
fort, and 
welded the 
whole _ to- 
gether— such 
was the 
Roman Wall. 
in the daysof 
its pros- 
perity; a fortified camp, eighty miles 
long, which could be used as a base of 
operations against northern disquietude or 
southern rebellion; a great stone port- 
cullis, which cut off the southern tribes 
from their northern kinsfolk, and so 
weakened both, depriving the north of the 
richer resources of the south, shielding 
the south from the fiery inspiration of 
northern freedom, and thereby making it 
more prone to accept the yoke, to adopt 
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Roman civilisation, and to settle down as a 
Roman province.” With this brief pre- 
face, and (if we are wise) with Dr. Bruce’s 
excellent “ Handbook to the Roman Wall” 
in our pocket, we may set out on our visit 
to this ancient structure. Undoubtedly 
the most interesting portion of the Wall 
—capable of being inspected in a single 
day—is that lying between Hot Bank, 
near Crag Lough, and The Chesters at 
Chollerford. Though for the most part 
the line of our tour runs through a wild 
and very sparsely inhabited district, we 
have no difficulty in reaching it,. for the 
railway between Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Carlisle bears the Wall close company for 
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populous end of the line, and take an 
early train from Newcastle to Bardon 
Mill. At Newcastle, by the way, which 
was the second station on the line of the 
Wall—Pons Aelii—a splendid collection 
of Roman relics may be seen in the 
museum in the Black Gateway. We soon 
leave the smoke of the city behind us, and 
find ourselves travelling westward up the 
beautiful valley of the Tyne, with the 
gleaming river flowing close beside us over 
its rocky bed. As we go along we have 
barely time to catch more than a passing 
glimpse of the many objects of interest 
which recall incidents in much more 
modern history than those we are on our 
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the whole of its length (in one place, near 
Gilsland, actually crossing it), and there 
are plenty of little stations on the line at 
which the intending visitor to the Wall 
may alight. Then, even should he not be 
sufficiently fortunate to make his first tour 
in the companr of a guide, philosopher, 
and friend, he will be able to find his way 
without much difficulty, as he may obtain 
from each farmhouse near the principal 
points of the Wall sufficient’ information 
to carry him on to the next. 

To make the comparison between 
ancient 2nd modern, which will be strongly 
forced upon us during the day, as great as 
possible, we will start from the more 


way to visit, and space forbids more thar. 
passing mention of them. On the right, 
at Wylam may be seen the house where 
George Stephenson was born ; on the left, 
at Prudhoe, stands gaunt and grim on the 
side of a steep cliff the ivy-clad ruin of 
the ancient castle of that name—scene of 
much hard fighting in medieval times. At 
Riding Mill—two miles beyond Stocksfield 
—the Roman way of the Watling Street, 
coming north-westward, falls into the high 
road and passes almost parallel with the 
railway towards Corbridge, where King 
John had search made for suspected buried 
treasure of the Romans. After passing 
Corbridge, the ruins of Dilston Castle— 
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the home of Lord Derwentwater—may be 
descried on the left amongst the trees ; and 
at the picturesque and historical town of 
Hexham, which we shall visit later in the 
day, we may see, standing above the old- 
fashioned houses, the venerable tower and 
celebrated abbey—one of the most inte- 
resting examples of early English architec- 
ture in the country. 

Arrived at Bardon Mill—’midst scenery 
made up of countless green hills and 
valleys, sparkling streams winding 
amongst great boulders, and buildings and 
walls of harmonious grey, we proceed for 
a mile and a half up the road to the 
north of the railway station to Chester- 
holm, the site of the Roman station of 
Vindolana, established by Agricola. This 
station, standing upon an elevated plat- 
form above the Chineley Burn,. has an 
area of 3} acres, and the walls, ditches, 
and gateways, though turf-covered and 
dilapidated, may be traced without diffi- 
culty. The high brown hill to the south 
of this point is Borcum—now called 
Barcombe—from which the Romans pro- 
cured much of their building stone, and 
from which the Station of Borcovicus, 
which we shall soon visit, probably de- 
rived its name. On this hill may be seen 
some of the quarries, also an ancient 
British camp. In the valley below Vin- 
dolana is a pretty little cottage built by 
an enthusiastic antiquary, the late Rev. 
Anthony Hedley. Excepting the quoins 
and lintels, it is constructed entirely of 
stones chiselled by the Romans, several of 
them bearing interesting inscriptions. 
About a hundred yards from this cottage 
we pass, on our way to the Wall, a Roman 
mile-stone—a grand specimen—standing 
some six feet out of the ground in its 
original position on the Roman road called 
Stanegate. Our most direct path now lies 
up a grassy slope, and we soon come to 
General Wade’s military road, for the 
building of which a good deal of stone 
was removed from various parts of the 
Wall. We cross the road, and now climb 
over rough ground, covered with coarse 
grass, through which grey boulders peep, 
up towards Hot Bank—distant from Bar- 
don Mill Station three miles. Before 
reaching the summit we cross the Milking 
Gap, in the defile of which are seen the 


traces of a mile castle. But the object of 
greatest interest now is the great Roman 
Wall, which can here be clearly seen run- 
ning down from the summit of Hot Bank 
on the east side of the gap, and joining a 


‘modern wall, which, substantial in itself, 


is but a shadow as compared with the 
thickness of the ancient structure. Though 
we have an uphill climb before us, we find 
ourselves hastening our footsteps in our 
enthusiastic desire to gain a closer view of 
the pile of hoary stones which have stood 
where they now are for close on eighteen 
centuries. When we at length reach the 
Wall, we pause in admiration of its won- 
derful strength and symmetry. The stones 
composing it are of uniform size and 
colour, and so wide is it that, on climbing 
on to it, two of us can easily walk abreast 
on the turf with which past ages have 
clothed its surface. Straight up the hill it 
runs, and when we have gained the highest 
point, we stand in wonder, gazing at the 
long grey line of stone stretching away to 
the east—-always on the ridge of the hills— 
as far as eye can see. At Hot Bank the 
Wall is 1,074 feet above the level of the 
sea, a height only exceeded at one other 
principal point—Winshields, where it at- 
tains a height of 1,230 feet. 

No better place could be chosen for a 
short break in our journey, ‘and, as we 
recline on the Wall, our thoughts naturally 
go back to the time when the height on 
which we rest was strongly guarded by the 
Roman Legions. Theré is little in the 
surroundings to interfere with the even 
flow of such thoughts—indeed, everything 
seems to combine to keep them in the 
proper channel. Away to the north 
stretches a great marshy waste, over which 
the Picts and Scots swept on their frequent 
raids on the south. The wild-looking, 
shaggy-haired cattle which now look shyly 
at us, seem the very embodiment of those 
which we have always imagined as being 
carried off on a successful foray. Down 
there, just below us to the west, on the 
other side of Milking Gap, a number of 
them are standing knee-deep in the cool 
water of the picturesque Crag Lough— 
most beautiful of the Northumberland 
lakes. On the summit of the high per- 
pendicular wall of rock which borders the 
lough on its southern side runs the Roman 
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Wall, and we can easily imagine what 
fierce struggles have taken place here, for 
it is doubtless through such gaps as this 
at Hot Bank that the men from the north 
would endeavour to break the Wall. How 
peaceful everything is now! Over the 
water of the lough a flight of wild duck 
is skimming; in the reeds fringing its 
shore a stately heron is standing ; ovef the 
marshy ground a red-shank flits; high 
above us soars a curlew, whistling as he 
flies; there drops a snipe with its pecu- 
liarly musical “ ba-a-a!” ; round us wheels 
a plover, plaintively telling us what it is 


Se 


wide 
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three other Northumberland lakes— 
Broomlee, Greenlee, and Grindon Loughs 
—are also in sight. Truly, a magnificent 
panorama for the eye to feast upon, but 
though we would fain stay longer, we have 
far to go, and must therefore be once more 
on the move. 

The Roman station of Borcovicus is 
about a mile distant from Hot Bank to the 
east, and the walk by the Wall—which is 
in excellent condition for nearly the whole 
distance—being on a ridge of hills divid- 
ing two valleys, is a most charming one. 
After passing Cuddy’s Crag and Rappi- 





PART OF ROMAN STATION OF CILURNUM, AT “ THE CHESTERS,” CHOLLER- 
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most anxious to conceal—that its chicks 
are hiding in the coarse grass of the hollow 
close by; so still is the air that we can 
hear the sound of the bird’s wings as they 
rise and fall ; no human habitation is near, 
save the little farmhouse in the gap, from 
which the blue smoke curls into the sky. 
Yes, everything is very peaceful, full of 
beauty and romance. Looking fyrther 
afield we can see to the ‘north-east the 
Simonside Hills, beyond which rise the 
distant Cheviots, and in the opposite direc- 
tion can be seen the blue heihts of Cross. 
fell, Saddleback, and Skiddaw, whilst the 


shaw Gap—in which the Roman Wall has 
been succeeded for a short distance by a 
modern one, we come to the ruins of a 
mile castle. The great Wall formed the 
northern wall of this castle, and it 
can be seen standing no fewer than 14 
courses high—the finest specimen now re- 
maining on the whole line. ‘The Northern 
Gateway—where the wall is 10 feet wide 
—may be clearly seen, also the springers 
of the arch, which are in their original 
position, whilst several arch stones are 
lying on the ground. The south gateway 
is, however, in a ruined state. Numerous 
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fragments of Samian ware and other relics 
were found here, including a tablet con- 
taining a record of the second Legion and 
of Hadrian’s legate—Aulus Platorius 
Nepos. 

A quarter of a mile further on we come 
to Housesteads, the station of Borcovicus, 
which, in the form of a parallelogram, 
covers nearly five acres, and is the finest 
station on the Wall. No one can surely 
view the beautiful. remains lying here 
without being much impressed by thoughts 
of the former grandeur of the place, and 
of the marvellous change which time has 
wrought—but let. us quote the words of 
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the southern of which may be seen the 
ruts worn by chariot-wheels. These 


grooves are four feet six and a half inches 
apart—exactly the same distance as the 
wheel-marks at Pompeii, and, curiously 
enough, the same as the gauge of our 
English railways. The south wall is in 
an excellent state of preservation, and 
stands at least ten courses high. The best 
preserved gate is the west, where the 
guard-chambers on each side of the gate 
are distinctly visible. The whole of the 
ground on the slope in front—or to the 
south—of the station is covered with the 
foundations of streets and houses; whilst 


< et 
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Dr. Bruce, who wrote:—*“ We now enter 
this city of the dead. All is silent; but 
dead indeed to all human sympathies must 
the soul of that man be who, in each 
broken column, each turf-covered mound, 
each deserted hall, does not recognise a 
voice telling him, trumpet-tongued, of the 
rise and fall of empires, of the doom and 
ultimate destiny of man.” 

It would be impossible in the space of 
this article to do anything like justice to 
the ruins at Housesteads, and it must 
suffice to say that the various streets may 
be clearly defined, as also the four gate- 
ways—one on each side of the station—in 


to the west appear long terraced lines, pro- 
bably devoted to cultivation after the man- 
ner still in vogue in Italy. The burial- 
ground seems to have been in the bottom 
of the valley, where numerous human 
remains have been discovered. It is 
perhaps almost needless to say that many 
Roman relics have been found here. Thev 
include altars, tablets, statues, a gold 


signet ring, a gold pendant for the ear, 
and a freshly minted coin of Commodus. 
In the valley to the north-east of the 
station may be seen a spring enclosed by 
Roman masonry, and in the same direction 
is a grass-covered circular depression—a 
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hundred feet wide by ten feet deep—pro- 
bably an amphitheatre on a small scale. 
One might spend a whole day at House- 
steads without exhausting its objects of 
interest, but we must again be pushing on. 
First, however, we refresh ourselves at the 
hospitable farmhouse close to the station, 
where most of us will find the pronuncia- 
tion of the hard Northumbrian dialect of 
the inmates somewhat difficult to under- 
stand. 

From this point the Wall still runs 
boldly away to the east on the ridge of the 
hill, but we will now leave it for a while 
and continue our journey by the more easy 
way offered by the excellent road, which 
we can clearly see down,mthe valley. .. As 
we make our way to this road we pass 
another Roman well, and after a stiff 
walk of five miles or so we reach Carraw- 
burgh—the station of Procolitia—stand- 
ing close to the road on the right. This 
station contains an area of about 3} acres, 
and with it§ north rampart the great Wall 
coalesced. The excavations here have not 
been nearly so completely carried out as 
those at Housesteads, but the positions of 
the west, south, and east gateways can be 
discerned. The inscription on a stone 
found here shows that the station was 
garrisoned by thé “first cohort of The 
Batavians, the date of . the inscription 
being A.D. 237, when Maximinus was Em- 
peror. On the west side of the station, a 
Roman well will be noticed, in which 
were found (besides a great number of 
coins), carved stones, altars, vases, Roman 
pearls, old shoes, etc. The late Mr. John 
Clayton—the eminent antiquarian, to 
whom is undoubtedly due the chief credit 
of laying bare the wealth of the district 
in Roman remains—procured no fewer 
than 16,000 coins from this well—four of 
them being gold, and the rest silver and 
bronze. Opinion is somewhat divided as 
to whether the various objects found in 
the well were votive offerings to the deity 
of the spring, or whether they were thrown 
there during a panic in the hope of re- 
covery at some more favourable time, 
which was, however, never to return. 

After leaving Carrawburgh we soon 


come to a splendid portion of the Vallum 
— indeed 
road 


the 
the 


walk along 


combination of 


as we 


the whole 
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great wall may be distinctly seen. 
During the first portion of our walk the 
Murus and Vallum, which are generally 
within sixty or eighty yards of each other, 
were some considerable distance apart, the 
former running along the ridge of the hill, 
whilst the latter followed the line of the 
valley. Here, however, they are both 
close together, the fosse of the Murus run- 
ning parallel with the road on the, north 
side, and the Vallum occupying a similar 
position on the south side. Probably 
mo.t of the stones of the Murus have been 
taken for the formation of the road. The 
design of the Vallum, however, which con- 
sisted of three ramparts and a fosse, is 
very conspicuous. As we follow its course, 
noting how the fosse has been cut through 


‘ the basalt forming the summit of the hill, 


ahd éxamining the huge excavated blocks 
lying on its brink,” we? maf¥el more than 
ever at the vastness of the great work. 
After leaving the top of Limestone Bank, 
from which a grand view to the north is 
obtathed, we leave the road for a moment 


to inspect the ditch of the Vallim, which 
here runs through a plantation e right 
and is in excellent condition. n, be- 


fore reaching Hen Gap, through ‘which a 
road runs to the north, we agin get a 
view of the’ wall, the facing sfones here 
being of a size above the average. A 
little further on is Black Carts Farm, 
where a very picturesque portion of the 
wall and the ruins of a turret may be seen 
standing under the trees on the left. On 
reaching Walwick another magnificent 
view is*in store, comprising the valleys of 
the North and South Tyne, with Hexham 
in the distance. Our way now lies down 
a steep hill to Cilurnum. As we pass 
along we may, if the conditions be favour- 
able, see the foundations of the wall in 
the road, for here, as in the last eighteen 
miles of road between Carlisle and New- 
castle, the line of the road and wall is the 
same. At the bottom of the hill is 
Chesters, the late owner of which, Mr. 
N. G. Clayton, built in his grounds: a 
pretty little museum, which contains a 
magnificent collection of Roman antiqui- 
ties. The present Mr. Clayton very kindly 
gives permission to .view .not only the 
museum, but the beautiful remains of the 
station of Cilurnum, which also stands in 
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his private grounds ; these, however, must 
be seen between the hours of 10 and 5 on 
Tuesdays and Saturdays. 

Of Chesters itself—which is known in 
the neighbourhood as “ The Chesters,” and 
which is the Cilurnum of ,the Notitia— 
whole volumes might be written. It con- 
tains an area of five and a quarter acres, 
and is, with one exception, the largest 
station on the wall. It has the usual form 
of a parallelogram, and has no fewer than 
six gateways. It stands prettily amongst 
the trees on the gently sloping bank of the 
North Tyne, the scenery of the 
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interesting object to another, a sense of 
deepest obligation is forced upon us 
—not only to Mr. Clayton, and to all who 
have done so much during the last century 
in excavating and laying bare these grand 
old Roman ruins, but to Dr. Bruce and the 
other eminent writers who have so ably 
helped us to understand them. 

On the opposite side of the river lie 
the remains of a Roman bridge which 
crossed the water to Cilurnum. Unless 
the water is sufficiently low, and we are 
inclined to wade across, we must go round 
by Chollerford bridge, a little higher up 





REMAINS OF ROMAN BRIDGE WHICH CROSSED THE NORTH TYNE, NEAR 
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river here being very beautiful. The 
thick ramparts, with the fosse out- 
side, the wall, the forum, _ streets, 
gateways, pivot-holes, guard-chambers, 
gutter-stones, carved wall stones, crypt, 
steps, columns, halls, vaults, arches, fire- 
places, drains, pretorium (general’s quar- 
ters), @rarium (treasure chamber), curi@ 
(court-houses), baths, buttresses, fragments 
of Samian ware, mortar, and glass, court- 
yard, niches, hypocausts, air-courses, flue 
tiles, splayed window, and many other fine 
remains may all be examined, and it goes 
without saying that as we move from one 


the stream. Following the bank of the 
river we shall come across a solid mass of 
masonry—the land abutment of the 
bridge (the platform of which was of tim- 
ber) presenting a face of twenty-two feet 
to the river. The remains of a Castellum 
—also the lines of the Murus and Vallum 
coming up to the bridge may be distinctly 
seen, and if the water be low and clear, 
we may see in the bed of the river two 
piers—“ Blocks of masonry which have re- 
sisted the roll of this impetuous river for 
more than seventeen centuries.” 

If we care to walk the remaining five 
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SOUTH GATE OF ROMAN STATION OF BORCOVICUS. THE RUTS WORN BY 
CHARIOT WHEELS ARE STILL DISTINCT IN THE PAVING STONES. 


miles to Hexham we may inspect en route 
the turret and wall at Brunton. Passing 
through the little village of Wall there is 
a glorious view, and the scenery for the 
rest of our journey is of the most fascinat- 
ing description. As we have, however, 
already tramped some fourteen miles, in- 
cluding the slight deviations from the 
direct line, we shall probably prefer to 
take the train from Chollerford to Hex- 
ham. Arrived at this picturesque town, 
which Stukeley says “was undoubtedly 
Roman,” we naturally make at once for the 
Abbey. The crypt, which is built entirely 
of Roman stones, is most interesting, and 
in the church itself are many attractive 


antiquities, including the Saxon frid-stool, 
or seat of safety (the church having the 
privilege of sanctuary), and several Roman 
altars. Space forbids any lengthy men- 
tion of this historical place, but before 
leaving it we must just take a peep at the 
grim old tower whose walls are nine teet 
thick, and which possesses two vaulted 
dungeons, and very fine projecting battle- 
ments. 

And thence we make our homeward 
journey with minds full of the marvellous 
sights on which our eyes have feasted, and 
we recall again the solemn words of Dr. 
Bruce which we read in the silence of the 
ruins of Borcovicus. 
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MAJOR BLOSSOM 


(An Appreciation) 


By FRANK E, HAILL 


RIEFLY, he was a bachelor, short 
and stout, with a fiery face 
and a warm heart. I first met him 
as he- was walking from the little 
country railway station towards our old- 
world Thames-side village, swinging his 
cane and looking round at the landscape 
with evident .ppreciation, and I directed 
him to the “ modernised farmhouse,” as it 
was described in the house-agent’s cata- 
logue, a picturesque little place standing 
in about two acres of ground some two 
hundred yards back from the river, with 
a pretty creeper-clad porch leading on to 
a small lawn in front. An hour later, as 
I strolled back to Bloomsgrove, I again 
met him coming out of the white lawn gate 
of the “ Elms,” as the house was named. 
He told me he was greatly pleased with 
the place—and indeed he looked it—and 
I gave him all the information I could 
concerning the village and its three hun- 
dred agricultural inhabitants. Finding 
that he had a couple of hours to wait for 
the next train back to town, and glad to 
make the acquaintance of one who pro- 
mised to be a most desirable neighbour, 
I invited him round to my rooms to rest 
awhile. It was there, while he smoked a 
long Indian cheroot, that he told mé of 
himself and his plans. There was some- 
thing irresistibly engaging and youthful 
about this old soldier. Indeed, though he 
was decidedly some thirty years the elder, 
I could not get rid of a feeling of seniority 
oa my part. With the utmost simplicity 
and gpenness he told‘me he was a bachelor, 
that He had been stationed in India for 
many years, and that, as his retirement 
from thegarmy loomed near, he had had 
visions 0 spending the remaining years of 
his life in some quiet little village, potter- 
ing about the lanes or idling on 
Bluomsgiove, he deelared with ven- 
thusiasm, Was the, geery willageoer 
imagination, and “The Elms” the” 
house. He would be able to grow “sweet 
peas and vegetables afd. roses, and all 
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. that sort of thing,” 
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and in the ,evening 
smoke his cigars in the cool green porch. 
He was great on the porch; in fact, I 
firmly believe that it was the house’s chief 
recommendation iri his eyes. 

And so it came about that at the end of 
a couple of hours we were talking like old 
friends. There was absolutely no resist- 
ing him ; all reserve melted before his un- 
bounded enthusiasm. 

“Write books, do you, bedad !” he said, 
with the proper reverence due to author- 
ship, as I walked with him to the station. 
“Tll read ‘em. (I'll certainly make a 
point of reading ’em. I mean to write 
one myself when I get time—life in India, 
fighting and hunting, and all that sort of 
thing. Why 


And as we gripped hands through the 
carriage window, the dear old fellow was 
only half-way through his third tiger story. 

The Major quickly established himself 
in his new abode, and began his gardening 
without delay, with the assistance of a gar- 
dener’s boy and a huge volume dealing 


with the subject. Every morning there 
was a procession of two round the garden ; 
first the boy with the spade, then the Major 
with his treasured volume open in front 
of him, reading aloud the printed instruc-. 
tions (latin names as well) bearing upon 
the particular work in hand. If any boy 
was ever haunted by a book it was that 
boy and that book. He must have lost 
pounds weight the first month in addition 
to scratching his head almost bald. 
With him to the “Elms” he Abrought 
a boy of fourteen, a poor twisted 
cripple, the son of an old _ com- 
rade in arms, and a housekeeper of 
scant outward charms, but with a heart as 
3 Warm as her master’s; she had béen, and 
deed still was, the boy’s nurse.*=No one 
ut Charley (her proper name was Char- 
lotte) and, later on, myself, knew the depth 
of .the old: ’s affection for this lad. 
Charley told me years afterwards, in a 
sad fit of confidence, that the Major had 
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Fighting all their old battles over again. 


been his bosom friend’s rival in his younger 
days for the love of this boy’s mother, and, 
having lost, had borne his defeat like a 
strong man, but remained unmarried. The 
father had been killed in action, and the 
mother had succumbed soon afterwards to 
the climate. It was then that the Major 
took charge of the cripple and his nurse, 
and centred the old unquenched love in the 
boy. It was so like the Major, to one who 
knew him. In every sense I am sure that 
a more noble old fellow never lived. 

One of the many delights promised to 
this Loy was to be taught the art of angling. 

“George, my boy!” said the Major, 
“you won't be able to row, but you can sit 
in the punt and fish, while I use the land- 
ing-net. I’ll teach you. Dammy, I haven't 
fished for forty years ; but I can’t have for- 
gotten. I used to be a rare hand at it. 
Many a fish I’ve brought kicking out of the 
old river ; and whoppers, too, bedad !—as 
long as my arm,” which, at any rate, goes 
to prove that he had in him the makings of 
a fisherman. 
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With this object in view he paid a visit 
to town, returning with a veritable sheaf 
of rods which the salesman had assured 
him were necessary for the various species 
of fish ; and an enormous parcel of tackle 
of every sort and description, which he 
handled admiringly. 

“Look at this, George,” he said, turning 
to the lad, with a twinkle in his eyes under 
his bushy brows, picking up a huge gilt 
spoonbait ; “if this won’t fetch every fe- 
male fish in the river for a mile then I’m 
an Irishman. And where the females 
come, you know, all the males that are 
worth their salt are sure to follow.” 

I cannot truthfully say that these fishing 
excursions were a success from the point of 
view of the resulting bags. The Major was 
a second Laurence Boythorn. His loud 
“Ha! dammy, I nearly had that fellow; 
the biggest of the bunch, too.” “Drop it 
in there, George, drop it in there, and 
you'll have him. Heavens! what a mon- 
ster!” or “Ha! the scoundrel’s got off with 
my bait ”—must have frightened every fish 
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in the neighbourhood ; to say nothing of his 
walking about the punt as if it were solid 
earth, and creating a series of considerable 
waves. 

“ But never mind, George,” he would say 
as we walked home in the twilight, “ We’ve 
had the fun, anyhow.” And indeed we 
had; we were only short of the fish. 

If the Major had one little failing, it 
was his constant use of the condemnatory 
expletive. Fifty times a day it came from 
his lips, mainly in the form of “ Dammy !” 
At first the frequency of it shocked the 
old women of the village; but it was not 
long before they knew the heart of the 
man, and forgot to take notice of his for- 
cible expressions. I think it was the third 
year after he came to Bloomsgrove that 
he began to take an active interest in local 
affairs, and went so far as to put up for 
the first Parish Council. Just before the 
election of this body for the year, the 
Major, as a candidate, was one evening 
expressing his views on parish matters to 
an audience of labourers in the village 
schoolroom. In the middle of his speech, 
if it could be so termed, he was interrupted 
by a voice from the back of the room. 
“What’s yer politics, Guvnor?” Quick 
as lightning came the reply from some 
rustic wag present : “ Damn everybody and 
everythink.” And above the storm of 
laughter which followed (for the shot was 
a bull’s-eye) could be heard the old sol- 
dier’s voice: “ And you in particular, you 
d- d scamp!” But he came in at the 
top of the poll. He was elected chairman 
for the year, and would have made an 
ideal one could he but have realised the 
fact that the laws for local self-govern- 
ment were already made, and merely 
wanted putting into action. It was per- 
haps as well for all parties that White- 
hail was some distance from Bloomsgrove. 
As it was, the officially cool and polite re- 
plies from there, in response to the Major’s 
heated remonstrances, occasionally drove 
him to exasperation. 

“If I were only a younger man, H.,” 
he said to me regretfully more than once, 
“T’d enter Parliament and teach some of 
those asses how to make laws, not Chinese 
puzzles. I’d clear the whole gang out if 
I couldn’t knock some sense into them. 
But there! I’m too old. A man can’t do 
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everything. Still ”—with a smile of satis- 
faction as he emits a cloud of smoke into 
the air—* I’ve badgered ’em a bit. It 
isn’t quite as good sport as pig-sticking, 
but almost.” 

There is no knowing how far his poli- 
tical or parochial labours would have led 
him, had it not been for an untoward inci- 
dent which put an end to them for all 
time. It occurred on the eve of the second 
Parish Council election. The Major had 
called round to my rooms for an evening 
stroll and a chat, and I was accompanying 
him as far as his own gate before saying 
good-night: Our way lay past the village 
ale-house, and as we drew near to it sounds 
of a considerable brawl reached our ears. 
We centered the smoke-laden taproom. By 
the fireplace stood a fellow with a pewter 
pot held up in a threatening manner, and 
before him, with clenched fists, and in the 
act of ducking, a sturdy young farm 
labourer. There were angry looks and 
murmurs among the other drinkers. The 
man with the pewter pot was a disaffected 
old soldier who had only been in the vil- 
lage a few months, eking out his pension 
by doing odd jobs, but who, during that 
short time, had been at the bottom of at 
least a score of village disturbances. The 
Major knew him, and at once tackled him. 
“What's the meaning of this, you quar- 
relsome scoundrel?” For answer the 
“ quarrelsome scoundrel,” who, though not 
exactly drunk, was somewhat elated, 
hurled the pot, with a curse, at his ques- 
tioner. The Major did not turn a hair, 
though the missile struck off his hat. 
“°Tention! Salute!” he roared angrily, 
drawing himself up. And _ instinctively, 
from old habit at the word of command, 
the fellow obeyed, and remained at atten- 
tion while the Major lashed him with every 
vituperation that could possibly make a 
soldier wince. 

“What regiment?” he demanded. 

“The —th, sir.” 

“Ah!” was the Major’s comment. That 
was all, but in such a tone of voice that it 
stung the other like nothing else could. 

“Tt’s a blamed lie!” he returned 
fiercely. “We were at , and , 
and , and we showed you the way to 
——, foot against horse.” 

The answer had a most peculiar effect. 
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‘Lhe brawl was immediately forgotten, and 
for the next half hour these two soldiers, 
officer and man, went at it high ding-dong, 
fighting all their old battles over again 
like men of equal rank, arguing on the 
merits and :lemerits of regiments, generals, 
tactics, victories and losses, and excitedly 
drawing thumbnail plans on the white deal 
table around which the dozen or more farm 
labourers sat agape, silent and amazed at 
the unexpected outcome of the quarrel. I 
shall never forget the sight of my old 
friend standing in that suffocating taproom 
lit by an evil-smelling lamp, his whole face 
aflame. He was a soldier again, and far 
the more excited of the two, using other 
men’s pots of beer and pipes to represent 
forts and regiments, and ramming home 
his strongest points, as it were, by striking 
the table so heavily with his cane that the 
tankards fairly hopped about on it, and 
bits of plaster from the ceiling dropped 
into them, so that some of their owners 
cautiously held them in their hands for 
greater safety. His “ Dammys” came like 
sparks from an anvil. The argument was 


brought to an untimely end by the land- 
lord announcing the fact that it was within 


three minutes of closing time. Thereupon 
the Major, fearing he had interrupted the 
men’s enjoyment, ordered drinks round, 
and, not content with drinking the beer 
quietly, the men at once struck up “ For 
he’s a jolly good fel'ow ” in horour of the 
giver. It is a way the rustics have. Just 
at that moment the Vicar entered to ascer- 
tain the cause of the jollity, and his face 
on seeing us (the landlord was just giving 
the Major his change) was not a pleasant 
one to look upon. This is to say, there 
was a pleased expression upon it. The 
seeming paradox is explained by the fact 
that the Vicar and the Major were not the 
best of friends, and were in opposite camps 
as regarded parish politics. I do not care 
to touch upon the unpleasantness which 
followed, nor to mention such words as 
bribery and corruption in connection with 
so gallant and honourable a man as Maior 
Blossom. There were those who had 
malice against him for what they termed 
his “ Radical tendencies” in championing 
the rights of the poor !abourers, though he 
himself was a staunch Tory to the back- 
bone; and never again did he enter into 
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any matters connected with our local 
government. I marvel to this day that 
neither of us on that night thought of the 
pending election and the Major's part in 
it. Never did so innocent and thoughtless 
a piece of generosity have an outcome so 
lamentable. 

I have said that the Vicar and the Major 
were not on the best of terms. The Major 
had a very lofty ideal of what a minister 
should be, and the Vicar unfortunately did 
not come up to it. He was far from being 
a bad man, but he was a gentleman (in 
the worldly sense) first and a parson after- 
wards, and drew a line between the 
classes and the masses. He was a 
friend of one and a patron of the other, 
dining and hunting with Capital, and rul- 
ing Labour with a tyranny of doles. I 
think the Major's dislike of this man had 
its origin in ridicule. He had not been 
among us many weeks when one afternoon 
he came round to see me, sank into a chair, 
and laughed urtil the veins in his forehead 
stood out in alarming fashion. 

“H.,” he said, “you know that great 
burly waggoner who lives at the top of 
the village—a regular giant of a fellow?” 

I nodded. “ He’s down with a nasty 
sprained ankle, isn’t he?” I asked. 

“That’s the chap. He’s got a wife and 
four children to keep on twelve shillings 
a week when he’s well, and on anything 
that’s given to him while he can’t work. 
I’ve just been round there to take some- 
thing Charley made for them. Thought- 
ful woman, Charley. He was cursing the 
parson to all eternity when I went in; and 
smal! blame to him. What do you think of 
this for a dainty dish to set before a 
giant ?” 

He took a dainty white napkin, bearing 
the vicarage monogram, off a small fancy 
basket which he had brought with him, and 
exhibited a diminutive pudding which had 
been boiled in a tea-cup, weighing at most 
a few ounces. The sight of it set him 
roaring again, and, unable to control his 
merriment, he picked up the basket and 
marched off with it to show Charley. 

It was just before the first Parish Coun- 
cil already alluded to, that the Major ob- 
tained his second insight into the character 
of his clerical neighbour. They were dis- 
cussing the list of candidates, which in- 
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cluded one working man, the village far- 
rier. The Vicar talked regretfully of un- 
wise legislation, of being ruled’by ignorant 
men, and of the disrespect which a seat on 
the Parish Council would breed in the 
working classes. 

“Well,” said the Major sharply, “ he’s 
a good workman, the soberest in the vil- 
lage, and he always struck me as having 
plenty of good common sense. What is 
the objection to him?” 

The Vicar hum’d and had. “Oh! no 
particular objection, you know. He’s a 
fairly good man, and, as you say, one of 
the best in the village; but he’s got one 
fault.” 

The Major did not ask what that fault 
might be. He stared hard at the Vicar. 
“ One fault has he?” he said—‘ one fault ! 
Dear me! dear me! Look you here, 
Moffat, a man with only one fault is a 
man worth looking after. We'll make him 
chairman, for he’s a better man than you 
and I put together.” And the Major’s 
face went a shade or two deeper in rising 
anger. “If I’ve got less than a hundred 
myself, may I be d ei* 

From that day the two men drifted 
apart, slowly at first, but faster and wider 
at every meeting of our Parish Council, the 
discussions of which body, taking all things 
into consideration, put Westminster quite 
in the shade. Party feeling ran high and 
turbulent ; for in those first years of the 
working of the Local Government Act 
there were those who wagged their 
head and, ridiculous as it may seem, 
talked of the French Revolution. There 
was a pitched battle in the land: those who 
had previously held the power, against 
those to whom the new law gave equal 
opportunities of obtaining it. Our Parish 
Council was no exception to the general 
rule; and certain it was that after most 
of the meetings the Major came round to 
my rooms for half an hour’s all-round 
damning before he considered himself in 
a fit and proper state to return to “ The 
Elms.” 

The time came when the Major and the 
Vicar passed each other by without speak- 
ing; a state of affairs which made things 
very awkward for the poor villagers, who 
did not like to offend the one, and were 
afraid of offending the other. Occasion- 
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ally there was a little passage of arms be- 
tween the two men, as when the Vicar’s 
cockatoo escaped from its cage and 
perched itself on top of one of the Major's 
big pear trees. Such an opportunity for 
cockshies was not to be missed by the vil- 
lage youths, and they proceeded to the 
vicinity of the tree in a body. I cannot 
say that the bird was much hurt; in fact, 
it never stirred ; but the Major’s “ Painted 
Ladies” came down in a shower for the 
first few minutes, until he got wind of what 
was happening. He did not blame the 
boys. He was convinced that it was a 
deep-laid scheme of the Vicar’s to annoy 
him, and he forthwith indited a note, cold 
and dignified in the extreme, informing his 
neighbour of the damage to his pear tree 
(“ Which the scoundrel shall pay for, sir.”), 
and requesting the revérend gentleman to 
remove his bird immediately. The boy 
who took the note brought back an answer. 
The reverend gentleman regretted ex- 
tremely that his neighbour’s tree had been 
damaged by the village boys, and that 
the bird had been the unconscious cause ; 
but although, as a boy, he had frequently 
indulged in such violent exercise, he was 
afraid he had now become too old to at- 
tempt tree climbing and therefore begged 
to be excused. The Major had been angry, 
but the note tickled him and put him in a 
thorough good humour again. “I’d like 
to catch the villain at it,” he said with a 
chuckle. “Ha, ha! Dammy! I’d give 
him a leg up, sir—such a leg up. Ha! 
ha! ha! Bedad! what do you think of 
that, Charley?” 

Charley had her own reason for disliking 
the Vicarage people long before the Major. 
It happened a day or two after arriving at 
“The Elms.” The Vicar’s wife had called 
to leave cards, and, thinking that Charley 
was the mistress of the house (as indeed 
she was, though in another sense), had 
been very effusive, but on discovering her 
mistake had immediately put on the man- 
ner grand and withered harmless Charley 
with a look. Poor Charley! And she 
had all the virtues except a waist. The 
Major thought a great deal of this whole- 
hearted and devoted creature, whom he 
had first known as maid to the woman he 
had wooed and lost. Occasionally, in an 
exuberance of high spirits, he would jok. 
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ingly “propose” to her. “Here I am, 
Charley. Not very young, but neither very 
old ; well.to do, pretty amiable, and hating 
the parson as much as yourself. Bedad! 
we are positively cut out for each other. 
Take me, ma’am, I’m a bargain.” And 
Charley would alternately look foolish and 
laugh till she had to wipe the moisture 
from her spectacles. When the Major 
became too outrageous, she, mimicking, 
would stay him with: “ Adone, sir! I 
shall tell mistress.” And the Major, in his 
turn, would laugh also, and then become 
quiet, no doubt thinking of the years gone 
by—and “ mistress.” 

How well I remember the evenings I 
spent with the little party at “ The Elms.” 
The snow-white napery, the great bowl of 
blossoms in the centre of the table, and 
the soft shaded light shining on the happy 
faces round it. The French window open 
on to the lawn, admitting the cool evening 
air and the delicious scent of many flowers. 
The Major’s lusty laugh as he tells of 
things he has done and is going to do; and 
his favourite expletive every few minutes 
as some huge moth comes blindly circling 
into the light. Those were days to remem- 
ber. After dinner Charley would take up 
her interminable darning and sewing, and 
the cripple a book, leaving the Major and 
myself to talk and smoke in the porch. 
Every night, before retiring, the Major 
read aloud a passage of Scripture—usually 
one of a martial tone. It was characteris- 
tic of the old fellow, too, that, notwith- 
standing the strong feeling he entertained 
towards the Vicar, he never absented him- 
self from church. Every Sabbath morning 
and evening, the year round, he was to be 
seen in his pew. He was once, and only 
once, tackled on this point by the Blooms- 
grove thatcher, a young fellow who had 
educated himself up to the point of an 
uncompromising agnostic and socialist. I 
believe the “tackling” took the form of a 
mild taunt that the Major was not morally 
honest in indirectly supporting, by his at- 
tendance at church, a man with whom he 
had no sympathy, and whom he believed 
to be unfit for the ministry. The Major’s 
reply was dignified and brief. “ My dear 
sir,” said he, “if I go to a friend’s house, 
and meet there a man I dislike, that is no 
reason why I should neglect my friend?” 
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Many are the anecdotes I could recount 
of this noble-hearted old soldier. The 
years he was among us were, alas! all too 
Now they seem as weeks. There 
was a hush and many a trembling lip and 
moist eye in the village when he passed 
away. I was with him constantly during 
his short illness: There was nothing sad 
about the ending to such a life, except, as 
it seemed to us, its prematurity. And 
truly, to us it was the ending of one long 
and delightful lesson. The poor cripple, 
George, sat white-faced and mute by the 
bedside, and could with difficulty be got 
from the room to eat or sleep. Even on 
the last day (and what a glorious spring 
day of sunshine that was !), when we knew 
only too well that the end was near, the 
Major’s sole thought seemed to be to keep 
the boy’s mind from dwelling upon the 
approaching climax. He talked to him of 
the garden; how it was to be laid out; 
how the rose trees were to be tended; 
when seeds were to be sown and the young 
plants bedded out; and a hundred other 
such trifles. “And you'll have to keep 
your eye on that lad, George, or you'll be 
choked up with weeds. He’s a lazy young 
scamp if left to himself, and too fond of 
the fruit before it is ripe.” A pause, and 
then: “ But he’s a good lad, after all. You 
may raise his wages, George.” From gar- 
dening he turned to angling, and from 
angling to bees, of wlich he had many 
hives ; and so on, subje t after subject he 
brought up, and talke? on with such in- 
terest that almost we forgot our unhappi- 
ness, being drawn out of ourselves, as of 
old, by the magnetisn of the man. To- 
wards evening he became weaker with the 
minutes, and spoke little; but still, even 
in the last few moments, he turned to the 
boy with a quaint, weary smile. 

“ George, my hoy! Orders for the front. 
Good-bye !—-Gcing to join the Field Mar- 
shal-——Promotion.” 

Then he looked hard at Charley, and 
Charley nodded; at me, and I nodded. 
We understood. That was the last sign 
of recognition; we never heard his voice 
again. For some time he lay so still and 
quiet that we thought his spirit must have 
passed even while we watched; but 
presently he became restless, and we saw 
him painfully endeavouring to throw his. 
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He slowly raised his arn till his hand was—at salute, 


right arm clear of the bed-clothes. His 
weakness was such that even this was too 
much for him to accomplish unaided, and 


that the perspiration trickled away cver 
his temples, he slowly, very slowly, raised 
his arm up until his hand was level with 


Charley went to his assistance, turning 
down the coverlet and leaving his arm free. 
His hand moved as though in search of 
something, and we strove to read his 
thoughts, eager to anticipate his wants. 
Then, by a painful effort, so exhausting 


his forehead, where it stiffened and re- 
mained—a/ salute. His eyes, those brave, 
bright eyes under the shaggy eyebrows, 
opened for a moment, and in them was a 
look of (Oh! poor weak word) peace ; but 
they saw nothing earthly any more. 


THE DEATH OF DAY 


By S. MOORE 


IGHT fails, Beloved! let us watch awhile 
The mother of pearl upon our river’s breast ; 

That stretch of willows Japsing in the west ; 
The dreamland hills agloom for many a mile. 
Watch silently the blenching twilight smile, 
As Night, in brow of dusk and raven-tressed, 
Winds gently, gently in her sable vest 
Hamlet and bridge, throng wood and charmful isle. 


Now life upon the stricken lids of Day 
Lingers pathetic; a belated thrush 

Piping himself to sleep ; some lamb astravy— 
The folded ewe in bleat; a farewell flush ; 
One last low murmur as he slips awav 
Down into death’s inviolable hush. 
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EXTERIOR OF A CHINESE THEATRE, 


THE CHINESE DRAMA IN 


By 


ERCHANCE you are a playgoer and 
have had some little experience with 
the modern stage. You have acquired some 
knowledge of its conventions and ideas as 
to the way in which good plays should be 
written. You understand the sequence of 
scenes, the exposition and unfolding of the 
plot, and the entrances and exits of the 
players. You want your music, except in 
melodrama and musical comedy, between 
the acts, and as you sit in your comfortable 
stall, you ask for quiet so that you may 
hear all that is going on. You are, in 
short, a fairly good critic of modern drama 
and, like thousands of others, take pleasure 
in your knowledge. 

Now, summon ali this knowledge and 
forget it at once. Turn your ideas upside 
down and throw convention to the winds. 
Let the modern drama go by the board and 
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your ‘ove of quiet perish. Banish what 
you know of plot and character, prepare to 
put your hands against your ears, and come 
with me to San Francisco to see a Chinese 
play. 

Thus unfettered in mind and ready 
all that’s topsy-turvy, we shall make our 
way at to the heart of Chinatown, 
where a population of about forty thousand 
Chinese, in pigtails and sandalled feet, 
support two theatres with an enthusiasm 
begotten of a real love for their native 
drama. It matters little which of these we 
chovse to attend, for the companies in both, 
and the plays they produce, are much the 
same. The interiors may have points of 
difference, and the scenery in one, such as 
it is, may be slightly better than that in 
the other. But the costumes, the make-up, 
the stage groupings. vary little. The only 
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things which to us, as visitors, are common 
t2 both, are an intolerable sound and a 
still more intolerable smell. 

We may attend in the afternoon or 
evening, but at night may see the theatre 
at its best. We make our way through 
narrow streets crowded with silent-moving 
Celestials, past the shops of hucksters and 
tea-sellers, or restaurants through which 
strange odours permeate, to the box-office 
of the theatre 
in Jackson 
Street, and find 
ourselves at 
once, if the 
time be seven 
o'clock in the 
midst of a chat- 
tering crowd. 
The box-office 
is a little 
pigeon hole, 
through which 
we, in common 
with our neigh- 
bours, pass the 
money for our 
seats. Even 
with such a 
crowd and with 
so small an 
opening, _ little 
confusion re- 
sults, for all 
Chinamen, 
taught by ex- 
perience or 
custom, bring 
the exact 
change and 
quickly get the 
accommo- 
dation for 
which they 
pay. We, being “white devils,” obtain 
admission for a fixed sum, put down an 
even dollar for our two seats, and follow 
the crowd. 

Inside is a perfect hubbub of noise. 
Across the theatre the Celestials crack 
jokes with each other, a candy seller plys 
his trade vociferously as he passes, with 
basket on high, down the narrow aisles, 
and a loud drum beats with monotonous 
regularity. If the audience becomes im- 
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patient to see the play begin, this drum 
only beats the louder and continues its 
tedious thump to the end of the perform- 
ance. We are the worst victims of this 
miniature pandemonium, for our tickets 
have given us admission to the stage, on 
which the orchestra sits, and we get full 
benefit of even the slightest sound. Would 
that, at times, there were a melody, for 
this would give relief; but melody is 
absent, and 
when our ears 
get tired we 
may shield 
them with our 
hands. 

In the or- 
chestra are to 
be found, from 
their own point 
of view, some 
expert musi- 
cians. Beside 
him who beats 
the ox-hide 
drum are a 
banjo player, a 
fiddler, one 
who beats the 
gong, and a 
cymbal player, 
the latter of 
whom differs 
from the others 
in that he is 
allowed to 
move up and 
down the stage 
at will, throw- 
ing one of his 
cymbals into 
the air to be 
caught expertly 
on the other 
with a terrific clang. ©The cymbals are 
very large, of brass, artistically decorated, 
and one of them weighs at least ten 
pounds. 

No screen or curtain hides us from the 
audience. We look out upon a sea of 
sallow faces, some lean and placid, others 
fat and smiling. There is a pillar in their 
midst which supports the roof, and on 
this are pinned slips of paper inscribed 
with Chinese characters. This is a “ post 
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office,” the papers being messages from 
outsiders to members of the audience, who 
frequently consult the pillar and often 
hurry urgently away. It thus takes the 
place of the telephone through which, in 
some modern theatres, playgoers are 
1eached in moments of emergency. We 
note, also, the sparseness of the decoration, 
the dim lights of the pit and gallery, and 
an occasional motto, couched in flowery 
language, 
upon the 
walls. The 
seats are 
wooden 
benches, full 
of discomfort 
in an audi- 
torium so 
closely 
packed. The 
women are 
jammed in a 
little corner of 
the _— gallery, 
with children 
in arms, who 
learn at the 
earliest age 
the story of 
Chinese _his- 
tory, so closely 
followed in 
all of the 
Chinese 
dramas. 

On the stage, 
when the play 
begins, all is 
bustle and 
confusion. 
Two _ doors 
with red cur- 
tains at right 
and left of the stage afford means of in- 
gress and egress for the players. Above 
the centre of the stage is a sort of box in 
which sits the Joss. The Chinese believe 
that their gods take enjoyment in the 
drama, and the story goes that on the 
birthday of a certain Joss in San Francisco 
he was asked which theatre he wished to 
visit. | When, according to the Chinese 
custom, sticks were tossed into the air and 
came down flat, it was taken as a sign by 
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the company present that their Joss wished 
to attend the play in Jackson Street, and 
he was at once removed with great cere- 
mony and placed in his proper quarters 
above the stage. 

The stage setting is mostly dependent 
upon the imagination, for the properties 
are very few. Such brilliancy of scene 
as ‘does exist i§ lent by the costumes of 
the actors, made of satin and brocades. 
There are-a 
few tables 
and chairs and 
an occasional 
bit of painted 
cloth. With 
these everyy 
thing is repre- 
sented, and 
the imagina- 
tion of the 
visitor is con- 
tinually taxed 
to know what 
a certain chair 
or table may 
mean at a cer- 
tain moment 
of the play. 
It is taken for 
granted in the 
convention of 
the Chinese 
drama __ that 
the audience 
will supply 
any deficiency 
in respect of 
scenery. It re- 
minds us of 
the time when 
Quince was 
ordered by the 
immortal Bot- 
tom to represent a wall, which he did with 
the fingers of his hand. 

If, for instance, a robber wishes to 
break and enter a house, he does so by 
pressing against an imaginary door, or by 
mounting a useful chair. He mounts a 
horse by throwing one leg into the air. 
He builds an imaginary bridge by putting 
two chairs together, or attacks a fortifica- 
tion, maybe, by climbing on a table or 
making a movement as if to climb a table. 
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To the Chinese mind these pantomimic 
movements are easily understandable, but 
the visitor’s brain is taxed incessantly by 
the rapid change of scene, and by wonder- 
ment as to what the scene really repre- 


sents. Were we for the moment to recall 
the knowledge which we arranged to 
forget, we should find in the Elizabethan 
drama and the arrangement of the theatres 
of that time many points of similarity io 
those of the Chinece theatre. Part of the 
audience then sat upon the stage. There 
was neither curtain nor scenery, and, to 
continue the comparison, men played the 
female parts as they do to-day in San 
Francisco and Pekin. 

It is a curious fact, too, that the best 
Chinese actors, the best stock companies, 
and the best productions are to be wit- 
nessed, not in Pekin or Canton, but in 
San Francisco. In China the actor is a 
vagabond, and, living a lowly life, some- 
times welcomes transfer to the place where 
his social position is slightly better. Many 
actors get so heavily into debt that they 
are obliged to flee from their obligations. 


Among these are many principals of com 
panies, highly proficient in their art. It 
happens, accordingly, that out of the 
scores, if not hundreds, of native players 
who find their way to San Francisco, many 
stock companies might be formed, if the 
population could support them. As it 
supports but two, the existing companies 
contain the cream of the best actors from 
China, and those who were once principa!s 
are often compelled to accept secondary 
and minor parts. They get better salaries 
than at home, and, so far as one can judge, 
are quite contented with their lot. 

Their proficiency is a combination of 
memory, tradition, and ingenuity. The 
classic pieces, as produced, are the same 
to-day as they were hundreds of years 
ago, and acting traditions are so closely 
observed that the best-equipped actor is 
the one who best remembers what has been 
done before. His ingenuity finds oppor- 
tunity in the fact that most of the plays, 
especially new productions, are supplied 
to the company in skeleton, the dialogue 
being improvised by the actor as the play 
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No stage manager is necessary, 
for the author superintends everything, 
makes out the cast, and suggests to each 
member of the company the lines on which 


proceeds. 


he is to play the part. Curiously enough, 
no confusion arises, even when the stage 
is filled. By means of a few written 
“cues,” the actors make their entrances 
and exits, supply their own dialogue to 
su't the action, and portray faithfully, by 
word and movement, the characters they 
represent. The 
performance 
goes like 
clockwork, re- 
markable, in- 
deed, when 
one witnesses 
the continual 
change of 
scene. 

“A Chinese 
acior,” says 
one authority, 
“must be a 
man of intel- 
ligence, good 
education, and 
ready wit. 
He must pos- 
sess, in addi- 
tion to these 
qualities, an 
accurate 
knowledge of 
the history of 
China, and 
of the eti- 
quette and 
ceremonial! of 
the imperial 
court, as it is © 
popularly 
unders t ood 
He must be suitably dressed, and his 
action must conform as much as possible 
to the character of the personage he repre- 
sents, who is often historical and _ well- 
known to the audience. These require- 


ments make actinginChina noeasy matter ; 
and a really good artist is, therefore, quite 
properly treated with great respect by his 
fellows, who watch him carefully when he 
acts, and, in case they approve, reverently 
salute him with the title of ‘ Master.’ 


” 
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Roughly speaking, the characters in 
Chinese plays are divided into two 
classes, military and civil, the whole 
classification of parts being exceed- 
ingly difficult for a foreigner to under- 
stand. There are actors for all sorts of 
parts, from Emperors to acrobats, from 
Mandarins to clowns. Each, too, wears 
a special dress, the robes of the 
principals being full of colour and ex- 
quisitely woven. Slight differences in 
trimming, a 
well spread, 
head-dress or 
splash of 
colour here 
and another 
there, distin- 
guish the cos- 
tumes from 
each other. 
We note, as 
we s.t near, 
the workman- 
ship in this 
varied finery, 
and the skill 
with which 
the actor dis- 
plays it to the 
audience. 
When the 
Emperor seats 
himself, with 
his suite, upon 
the stage, he 
keeps his feet 
well spread 
that his em- 
broidery may 
catch the Ce- 
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lestial eyes 
Fine as his 
trappings are, 
however, he falls far behind his 
generals in effect. These personages, 
magnificent figures of high rank and 


power, strut around on elevated soles, with 
beautiful feathers pendant from their 
heads and gorgeous lions on their breasts. 
Such inferior beings as pirates and acro- 
bats wear clothes that befit their station 
in life, and are easily distinguished, in 
their réles, by the onlookers. Some of the 
characters, particularly the villains and 
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barbarians, have paint upon their faces, 
the presence of paint serving, not only to 
suggest ugliness of feature, but also to 
differentiate one class of character from 
another. 

The idea is prevalent that Chinese plays 
are of inordinate length, sometimes run- 
ning for days if not weeks. Certainly 
they take longer to perform than our 
dramas. A play which begins at seven 
sometimes 
lasts till be- 


yond _  mid- 
2. teh :2s 
“Cycles” of 


plays—to use 
the Wagne- 
rian phrase— 
are sometimes 
performed 


and to this 
fact we may 
attribute the 
current im- 
pression re- 
garding 
length. As a 
matter of 
fact, the 
foreigner can 
rarely tell 


when a play 
really ends, 
as there are 
no drop 
scenes, and 
two or three 
plays are oc- 
casionally 
performed in 


one evening, 
the intermis- 
sion, denoted 


by the beat- 

ing of a gong, often passing unnoticed by 
the inexperienced. The repertory of a 
theatre contains between five and six hun- 
dred pieces, long and short, which, on a 
plot basis, may be narrowed down into 
seven divisions. There is the tragedy, the 
comedy, the play of platonic love, the play 
of Court life, and plays dealing with 
chivalry, persecution, and rewarded merit, 
the three latter being melodrama. It will 
be seen how large a number of actors is 
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required, and what an extensive wardrobe, 
to represent these various dramas success: 
fully. 

The play before us to-night, continued 
through twenty-four scenes with a mono- 
tony tiring to the eye and ear, is one of 
the popular Yuen-Wang, or plays of per- 
secution. It tells the story of a young 


lover, who, torn from his sweetheart on a 
robbery, 


charge of undergoes terrible 


afflictions, 
and is finally 
sentenced to 
death, from 
which dread 
decree he is 
freed by the 
secretary of 
the Emperor. 
The _ super- 
natural is in- 
troduced by 
the interven- 
tion of fairies, 
which allows 
of some spec- 


taculareffects, 
and in its 
treatment of 
criminal pro- 
cedure, __ bri- 
bery, and 
other forms 


of corruption, 
the play lets 
in no little 
light upon 
Chinese life. 
Changes of 
scene are in- 
dicated by 
two methods. 
In case the 
actors wish to 
show that the scene changes merely from 
one place to another, say from one 
room in a house to another room in 
the same house, they mark the change 
by pantomimic movement. But if the 
change be from the garden to the 
prison, or from cell to court, all the actors 
pass quickly around the stage three times 
in succession. With such knowledge the 
outsider may approach an understanding 
of the drama. 


THE 
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By ANNIE Q. CARTER 


ALPH LEMOYNE was a handful— 

so everyone said. To the precise, 

elderly scholar who was responsible for his 

education he was a continual and trying 

enigma—withal, too profitable a one to be 
resigned unsolved. 

The tutor looked up, watch in hand, as 
his pupil dashed in upon him. 

“Tt is again a quarter past nine, Ralph,” 
he began, with an effort at severity, noting 
the flushed cheeks and stormy eyes, and 
wondering in what fresh scrape his charge 
had involved himself. 

“Mr. Price,” interrupted the boy, in 
angry excitement, “they say that my father 
is going to be married! My father! 
And that he is going to bring her home 
next time he comes! I said it wasnt 
true—and it isn’t, sir, is it?” 

“Who are ‘they’?” inquired his mas- 
ter evasively, for, as a matter of fact, the 
same report had reached his ears that 
morning and set him speculating uneasily 
about his own affairs. 

He had an inward misgiving that the 
quiet, happy-go-lucky establishment which 
suited him so well was scarcely likely to 
meet with a woman’s approval. 

“Tom—and Peter—and Jim—oh, and 
all of them! But it can’t be true! You 
don’t think so yourself, do you?” 

“Stable gossip is not usually very de- 
pendable. I wish you would not listen to 
it, Ralph, nor spend so much time with the 
grooms. I am inclined to think it might 
be the making of you if your father did 
marry some good woman ; and why should 
you object? You cannot remember your 
mother much ? ” 

“ But I do,” Ralph insisted, chokingly ; 
“and she was prettier, and nicer, and— 
jollier than anyone I know, except Chloe.” 

“ Chloe?” 

His tutor’s tone was pleasantly reminis- 
cent. 

“Yes; Chloe Brand. She used to live 
down here. She has a studio in town now, 
and she sends pictures to the Academy. 
She can row, and fish, and skate—and 
climb trees,” 


“Indeed? She is versatile.” 

“ She’s a genius—father says so,” Ralph 
retorted, resentfully. 

Mr. Price regarded him thoughtfully. 

“You misunderstood me, Ralph; look 
up ‘versatile’ in tue dictionary. As for 
the other matter, I shouldn’t worry about 
it if I were you. Your father will tell you 
himself, providing the news is correct, and, 
supposing it should be, don’t forget that 
his life has been very lonely for many 
years, and send him a kind letter about it. 
I wouldn't write off as you're feeling now 
—you'll think differently about it to-mor- 
row.” 

“You've heard of it, I can see you 
have,” asserted the boy, gloomily suspi- 
cious. “ And he isn’t lonely. He has me 

and we were going round the world to- 
gether before I went to Oxford—and I 
don’t want a hateful old stepmother prying 
after me. They’re all alike, and they’re 
all terrors—Jim says so.” 

“You forget yourself, Ralph,” Mr. 
Price said quietly, but with some secret 
sympathy for Jim, whose trials were pro- 
verbial, “and you are in no mood for 
lessons. You had better take a holiday, 
and get the Petersens to go fishing with 
you.” 

There was a second’s sudden pause, and 
then a curious light flashed into the young 
face. 

“May I—and have the whole day, sir? 
Thank you,” he said with sudden enthu- 
siasm, and the master, smiling at the in- 
stant success of his unvarying prescription 
for a schoolboy grievance, turned with the 
student’s sigh of eager anticipation towards 
his well-filled shelves. 

He was unconscious of the backward 
glance which assured the watcher on the 
threshold that he was already absorbed ; 
that, till the dressing-bell rang that even- 
ing, he would be safely oblivious of his 
pupil, and, indeed, of all mundane things 
save his beloved books. 

Upstairs in his room Ralph made un- 
usual preparations for an expedition of 
the nature suggested. On the way there 
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Chloe was pulting the last touches to her day's work, 
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he had found and secreted a Bradshaw, 
and he spent a long half hour in slow and 
careful perusal of its pages, and in making 
copious notes of the results of his re- 
searches. That done, he opened his 
money-box, counted the contents and 
pocketed them, and with great deliberation 
attired himself in his newest suit. Then, 
coaxing the housekeeper to give him some 
sandwiches and the old butler to lend him 
half-a-crown, he went soberly down the 
avenue and into the road—away from the 
Petersens’ and towards the station. 

The next few hours he passed in the 
train, consuming his sandwiches and 
triumphantly reviewing the situation, and 
at five o'clock he walked into the studio 
at South Kensington where Chloe Brand 
was putting the last touches to her day’s 
work, 

“Will you please pay the cabman, 
Chloe?” he requested, adding, in answer 
to her amazed stare at and beyond him, 
“No, there’s nobody else but me. I bor- 


rowed two-and-six from Jenkins to make 
up the railway fare, but he’d have bothered 
to know things if I’d asked for more than 


that. You don’t mind, Chloe, do you? 
I’ve come to stay with you fur always.” 

“‘There’s many a true word spoken in 
jest, Ralph,” Chloe replied, with her sunny 
smile, as she ran off to discharge his debts. 

“It’s no jest,” he responded dismally, 
when she returned. “ Father's going to be 
married,” he explained, helping her out 
of her overall. 

“Oh! and that’s the trouble, is it ? 
whom, Ralph?” 

“T don’t know—but he is. Jim said so 
—and Peter and Tom—and when I asked 
Mr. Price he didn’t say ‘No,’ and that 
means ‘ Yes.’ Let me clean those brushes, 
Chloe—yes, I like doing it. I'll clean 
them for you every day—now. I don’t 
care about stepmothers. Jim told me what 
they do, and the Petersens have got one, 
so I thought I’d come and live with you.” 

“What do stepmothers do?” Chloe de- 
manded, in a rather strangled voice. 

“ Jim’s makes his life a burden, he says. 
He says she’s too awful for words; and 
Willie and Jack Petersen daren’t tear their 
clothes nor get their boots wet—nor any- 
thing! And they have to wear cuffs 
always—even when they’re playing ! ” 


To 
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“ Scandalous ! ” 

“Yes, you couldn't expect a fellow to 
stand it, now could you? What a lot of 
paint you waste, Chloe! Can I scrape it 
off that palette and save it for myself for 
to-morrow? Do let me?’ 

“Very well, only don’t get it on that 
beautiful suit. Ralph, doesn’t anybody— 
anybody-—know you've come here?” 

Raiph shook his head. 

“No, nobody. I say, Chloe, you're 
prettier than you were.” 

Chloe bit her lip. 

She longed to bestow a good hug on the 
sturdy young figure, standing there with 
curly pate on one side and hands in pocket, 
surveying her so critically. But she knew 
very well that a “fellow” nearly twelve 
years old would never again be quite at 
ease in her presence if she so far forgot 
herself—and the indulgence was not worth 
the price of his absolute faith in her. 

“ Suppose, in return for the compliment, 
I am ungenerous enough to tell you that 
you are more of a ‘ pickle’ than ever?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter what you Zell me,” 
Ralph responded placidly. “1 know what 
you think. Chloe, I am hungry.” 

“So am I,” agreed Chloe, with most 
accommodating readiness, “perfectly 
ravenous.” 

So the dinner was hurried up, and a 
very gay meal it was; and after it, Ralph, 
confessing his journey had tired him, 
went happily to bed, unconscious that his 
trusted comrade’s surreptitious wires had 
basely betrayed his hiding-place. 

“What does it all mean?” inquired his 
father, arriving in haste, and quite ready 
to be angry if he found Chloe upset. 

“Only,” said the latter, demurely, “ that 
Ralph has heard of the prospective step- 
mother, and has taken refuge with me from 
the horrible cruelties she is expected to 
perpetrate.” 

“Heard of——-? Taken refuge——? 
The imp!” and Ralph’s father laughed. 
“He can’t be packed off again to-night ; 
and Price will be demented by the morn- 
ing.” 

“T discovered from Ralph’s confidences 
this evening that Mr. Price and I are old 
acquaintances, and I sent him an entirely 
reassuring telegram at once. As for the 
culprit, came and see him,” invited Chloe, 


? 
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she added, 
her lips to 
hand, “/sv’t he 


and a few minutes later 
under her breath, with 
the little hard brown 
a dear rascal?” 

“T’ll break it to him now,” Ralph's 
father decided, as the boy stirred wake- 
fully, and opening his wide blue eyes 
upon them sat up in bed. 

“You told!” he exclaimed, with a re- 
proachfully hurt look at Chloe, and then, 
defiantly, “ But I shan’t go home.” 

“See here, Ralph,” said his father, 
“ you're a sensible lad, I believe, and I'll 
make you a reasonable offer. I think it'll 
be good for you—and me too—that you 
should have a stepmother, but you shall 
choose her yourself. What do you say?” 

Ralph gasped. 

This was turning the tables with a ven- 
geance ! 

“But I don’t want any!” 

“That’s not playing the game, old man. 
Come, now, think of all the nice girls you 
know, and decide which one I shall ask 
to take care of us both.” 

“TI don’t know any nice ones. I hate 
girls,” Ralph said dejectedly, and then he 
met Chloe’s sorrowful gaze. “Except 
Chloe,” he amended hastily; “and, of 
course,” with the air of one who abandons 
a forlorn hope, “ she wouldn't do at all; 
you wouldn't have fer.” 

“Why not?” his 


father inquired 


Young men and maids, 
and girls and Goys, 


Give life to one 


another's Jeys: 


And you anon shall 
6y their noise 
Perceive that they 


are merry. 
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gravely, and Ralph did not see the silent 
message that went over to the person in 
question. 

“Well, if you want somebody to be 
beastly—I mean awfully—strict with me, 
like the Petersens’ stepmother is with them, 
she wouldn’t be a bit of use. She’s as bad 
as me, aren’t you, Chloe?” 

“That’s unfortunate, since, after my 
promise, if you choose Chloe, Chloe it 
needs must be. That is, if she says ‘ yes.’” 

Chloe knelt down and laid a warm cheek 
against Ralph’s hand, and in the pause 
that followed the boy looked with dawn- 
ing comprehension and delight from her 
rising colour to his father’s mischievous 
face. 

“Why, you were just chaffing me!” he 
exclaimed. “ It was Chloe all the time! ” 

“All the time!” assented his father, 
laughing. ; 

“Oh, Chloe,” said Ralph, after a 
moment of speechless ecstacy, “won't we 
have a rippin’ time this summer—we 
three?” 

“That we will,’ responded Chloe, re- 
turning with interest the embrace a “ fel- 
low” himself, forgetful for once of his 
dignity, proffered. 

“ Humph,” observed the one left out in 
the cold, “ ¢zvo’s company, I’ve always un- 
derstood.” 

But his eyes held a great content. 
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NE morning in the winter months of 
last year, a London daily paper, in 
its meteorological report, chronicled the 
fact that over the whole dominion of Great 
Britain and Ireland the temperature at 
that time was highest in the Shetland Is- 
lands, “ where,” it added in the most un- 
necessary manner, “ nobody wants to go.” 
I pass over the insult, as those who know 
the islands can afford to do. But for 
those who do not know them a short ac- 
count of them may not be amiss. And in 
the first place it may be advisable to men- 
tion where they are, for a good many 
people, I imagine, would be puzzled to say 
just where they are situated. They lie 
north-east of Scotland, on the same lati- 
tude as Bergen in Norway, and so are 
farther north even than the Orkneys, which 
probably are the limit in this direction of 
many a man’s geographical knowledge. It 
is by no means an uncommon belief, I have 
found, that the Shetlands are somewhere 
near the Scilly Isles ; and quite a brilliant 
guess is to place them among the Hebrides. 
One man I have met imagined that the in- 
habitants of these islands were black, so 
that evidently he supposed that they were 
situated in the tropics. Another, on learn- 
ing from what part of the world I came, 
at first expressed blank amazement. 
“ But,” he said, recovering, “I once knew 
a lady who came from Finland. Perhaps 
you may have met her? A Miss... .”! 
The Shetland Islands are over one hun- 
dred in number, but only twenty-two of 
these are inhabited, the remainder being 
either mere rocks or used for grazing only. 
They originally belonged to Norway, but 
when, in 1469, that country was under the 
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sway of the kings of Denmark, the islands 
were handed over as pledge for the dowry 
of the Princess Margaret, on her marriage 
with James III. of Scotland. The greater 
part of the dowry remains to this day un- 
paid, so that the islands are still in pawn, 
so to speak; and it is a pretty question, 
which it amuses the islanders occasionally 
to discuss, what would happen if Denmark 
now choose to redeem the pledge 
Lerwick is the capital and the largest 
town in the islands. Out of the very sea 
it seems to rise, some of the grey old 
houses at the south end standing, not at 
the water’s edge, but fairly on the bed of 
the ocean. From the windows of such 
houses it is possible to fish for “ sillocks ” 
without the trouble of leaving one’s sitting- 
room ; and most of them possess a green 
and weather-beaten door, frequently with 
a boat moored to it, only a step above high 
tide. It is no very old tradition that con- 
nects these doors with the time-honoured 
custom of smuggling. Some of the houses 
which had the misfortune to be situated 
farther from the sea had access to it made 
possible by means of a subterranean pas- 
sage; and in many of the old dwellings 
are still to be seen cleverly designed hid- 
ing places for smuggled goods. 
Smuggling is not unheard or ren in 
these times, but it is on a trifling scale in 
comparison with the good old days. Dutch 
fishing vessels to the number of two or 
three hundred throng Lerwick harbour_to- 
wards the end of June, and the Hollanders 
bring gin and cigars of portentous strength, 
which they bestow upon the youth of the 
town, for a consideration, and very pri- 
vately, the revenue officer being still in 
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the land. And the Dutchmen carry away 
with them large boxes of sweets, generally 
the most powerful peppermints to be 
bought for money, ostensibly for the 
“vrow” and the children at home; and 
if they sell them on arriving in their own 
land, they do so without ostentation, for 
there is a heavy duty on sugar in Holland, 
and these thrifty voyagers naturally desire 
to evade it. 

Lerwick is much indebted to these same 
Dutchmen. Not only did they found the 
town—for their own convenience, it is 
true—in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, but at the present day they add a 
note of picturesqueness, for which artists 
at least should be grateful, to the quaint 
grey street that winds round the bay. The 
houses are as though shaken out of a pep- 
perpot. Sometimes a gable end is pro- 
jected into the street, and the front door 
is hidden coyly down an alley by the side. 
Sometimes a house entirely turns its back 
on the street ; and one and all are planted 
at any angle that seemed good in the eyes 
of their builder. These unexpected 
happenings alone render the. street suffi- 
ciently sketchable, and its own folk, its 
peat-wives and fishermen are in keeping 
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with it. But the Dutchmen transform it 
at once into a foreign town as they clatter 
along the narrow paved way in resounding 
wooden clogs, their wide breeches and pos- 
sibly the bright red shirt that shows under 
their canvas coats completing a most 
artistic costume. 

And their fishing boats fill the harbour 
with colour, each boat being good enough, 
while at anchor, to keep up its “ jigger,” 
or small sail at the stern, and these sails 
are brilliant touches of orange, brown and 
tan, dark red, yellow, or a blend of several 
tones where necessity has patched them, 
with here and there a high light on a white 
sail. Nor are the hulls so austere in 
colour as are our own fishing boats, for 
the Netherlander is fond of bestowing a 
band of bright paint on his ship, some of 
the archaic-looking, rotund “ booms” hav- 
ing even arabesques of various colours 
adorning their bulwarks. And with a long 
pennant of red or blue streaming from 
every mast-head as the vessels lie thickly 
massed together, Lerwick presents a spec- 
tacle of quite unusual gaiety for a few 
brief days in June. 

The fishing boats of our own country 
offer also a goodly sight as they pass in 
and out of the harbour in their hundreds 
during the fishing season. But, alas! 
even among the fishing boats has crept 
modernity, and with it ugliness. See this 


group of boats sailing in together, Lerwick 
boats from 


boats, the Isle of Man, 
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from Banff, Stornoway, Dublin, their 
huge spread of canvas carrying them 
swiftly past a broad-beamed hulk from 
Scheveningen or Vlaardingen, the whole 
forming a mass of beautiful colour and 


graceful line; and racing past them all 
comes an impudent steam drifter, noisy 
and dirty, with nothing but its superior 
speed to compensate for its ugliness. In 
ten years’ time, they say, not a sailing boat 


will be left in the fishing fleet. Like the 
horse, the sail is on its way to extinction. 
It is when the fishing season begins in 
May that the islands quicken into life and 
activity, and add to their own an addi- 
tional, though more or less floating, popu- 
lation of many _ thousands. Scotch, 
English, Irish, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, and Norwegian, all nationalities 
jostle in a friendly manner in the narrow 
street. But the strangers give little trouble, 
though it is true that of late years the 
police force of Lerwick has been increased 
from one man to three. But the one man 
was endowed with so strong a sense of his 
own importance that he did the work of 
ten. Naturally he was as well-known as 
the town clock, and he had besides a pecu- 
liarity of gait, a high-stepping walk, that 
fatally distinguished him from every other 
man in the place. He was encountered 
one evening in plain clothes, an unusual 
apparition. “Hullo, are you off duty?” 
he was asked. “ No, sir, I am on detective 


duty,” was 
his weighty 
response. 

The prison 
discipline is 
also slightly 
more stringent 
than in days 
of yore. It 
is related that 
on one occa- 
sion a Govern- 
ment Official 
visited the is- 
lands in order 
to inspect the 

aie ee prison. The 
— Pact Castle, jailer met him 
iit it at the outer 
door and indi- 
cated the one 

room which served for all prisoners : “But, 
he said, “ ye canna get in.” “Why not? 
demanded the astonished inspector. “Oh, be- 
cause there’s only the one prisoner the now, 
and he’s out doin’ his errands, poor body, 
and he’s just taken the key in his pocket.” 

Though there are two weekly news- 
papers in Lerwick—opposed in politics, I 
need hardly say—the bellman remains an 
official of standing, for he takes the place 
of the daily paper as far as advertise- 
ments are concerned. His most ordinary 
proclamation is: “A fine lot of park-fed 
sheep and lambs at the Market Green to be 
sold at three o'clock,” which he gives forth 
in tones at times a trifle bored. Publicly 
he is compelled to utter the adjectives with 
which he has been supplied, but if a by- 
stander steps forth and asks him for his 
own private and candid opinion of the 
animals, it is promptly given in no uncer- 
tain language (and the bellman is a con- 
noisseur in mutton): “I widna gie a tip- 
pence for wan o’ them!” 

There is, of course, telegraphic com- 
munication with the mainland. The 
latest news, which may include the score 
of a cricket match at the Antipodes, the 
rise or fall of stocks, or even “all the 
winners,” is to be found twice daily in the 
reading-room ; and in times of national 
storm and stress, such as the Shamrock 
races or the South African war, the tele- 
grams arrive much more frequently. Here 
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are no newsboys with raucous shouts of 
“’*Orrible murder”; no placards are dis- 
played with “ Frightful accident” in big 
black type that jumps to one’s eyes. But 
bad news seem to gain an added horror 
when in the quiet street one meets an ac- 
quaintance who 
says, “Have 
you seen the 
afternoon tele- 
gram? The 
King and 
Queen of Ser- 
via were mur- 
dered last 
night.” Or one 
sits down to 
dinner, sus- 
pecting no evil, 
and a friend or 
brother re- 
marks casually, “The telegram to-day 
says that 500 people have been burned to 
death in a Chicago theatre.” On compar- 
ing notes, we found that the news of Queen 
Victoria’s death was known in Lerwick 
before some of our friends in London had 
heard of it. 
Even the thril- 
ling _ intelli- 
gence that a 
countess of 
sorts has mar- 
ried a coach- 
man, by mis- 
take, is flashed 
along the wires 
to these 
northern is- 
lands. So that 
the daring 
tourist who de- 
termines to 
defy that Lon- 
don paper, an? 
“wants to go 

to the Shet 

land-, will find 
himself not entirely out of touch with 
“ civilisation.” 

But even yet the cable does not com- 
municate with all the islands. It is on 
record that so lately as the coronation year 
of King Edward VII. the inhabitants of 
one island celebrated the event with much 


wd 
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feasting and hilarity ; and it was only on 
the arrival of letters some days later that 
they learned that the ceremony had not 
taken place. When, in course of time, the 
King was duly crowned, I understand that 
these particular islanders frigidly ab- 


stained from 
ae further rejoic- 
ing. 


Steamers run 
from Leith and 
Aberdeen to 
the islands 
three times a 
week in winter, 
five times in 
summer. Tra- 
velling is cer- 
tainly less cir- 
cuitous in these 
days than it 
was in the 18th century, when the 
usual route for Edinburgh was by Ham- 
burg, via London. As thus: if a kind 
providence had placed you in one of the 
more remote islands, you set forth in an 
open boat for Lerwick ; thence you sailed 
to Hamburg in 
a small smack, 
there you took 
another smack 
bound for Lon- 
don; and from 
London, the 
end of _ the 
journey in 
sight, you pro- 
ceeded to 
Edinburgh by 
coach. Those 
were ~ leisurely 
days, perforce, 
for such a 
journey was 
not to be 
lightly under- 
taken nor hur- 
riedly accom- 
plished. Therefore it is not surprising to 
learn that when Shetland ministers left 
their parishes in August or September to 
attend the General Assembly of the church 
in Edinburgh. they remained on the main- 
land for the winter months (the Assembly 
taking place in spring), and returned in 
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the following summer to their cure of 
souls. 

A mile out of Lerwick, in the Loch of 
Clickemin, stand the ruins of a. Pictish 
castle ; and though there are others in the 
islands in better preservation, notably that 
of Mousa, this “broch” is the most acces- 
sible to visitors. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
who visited the islands in 1869, when he 
was a youth of nineteen, has said of this 
particular “ Pict’s House,” as he calls it : 


“From a sandy point, on which the little . 


ripple lays curves of  strange-looking 
emerald slime, there stretches out a cause- 
way of rough stones, defended near the 
far end by two square piles of stones, with 
a narrow path between to act, I suppose, 
very much as the drawbridge of the feu- 
dal castle. The whole islet, thus joined 
to the mainland, is buried in stone and 
stone ram- 

parts, with | 

many un- 

roofed un- 

der ground 

ch ambers ; 

and the- 

centre is 

occupied by > F 

a hollow | 

roun d| 
tower not} 
unlike to a | 
lime - kiln. ' 
Zn the 
thickness of its walls are passages along 
which I had to creep on all fours, stairs 
with steps three inches wide, round 
chambers buried in perfect darkness, and 
small doorways, like coal hatches in a 
modern house, which seem to have led by 
covered ways to the outlying subterranean 
rooms. 

“The people who built and occupied 
this Maes-How must have been two or 
three feet high at the outside ; and there is, 
I think, something singularly disgusting in 
the whole idea. I fancied the place 
swarming with little dirty devils talking 
outlandish jargon and brandishing their 
flint-head axes; and with the natural 
human hatred for swarms of minute life, 
I confess that I brought myself to share in 
the horror of these old “ Peghts” which is 
felt in Orkney and Shetland to this day.” 


\ 
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Lerwick let me 
recommend . the visitor te cross over 
to Bressay, the island which forms, 
with Lerwick, one of the best natural 
harbours in Scotland. There he will 
see the “Holm of Noss,” of which 
I have given a sketch. Access to 
the “holm,” or island, used to be made 
possible by means of a “ cradle” stretched 
on ropes across the chasm. The man who 
first climbed up the cliff to make fast the 
rope, distrusting his own work, preferred 
to return as he had come, and on descend- 
ing the face of the rock again, fell and 
was killed. The “ Noup of Noss” must 
also be seen, an almost perpendicular cliff 
of 600 feet. And the “ Cave of the Bard ” 
is an eerie, echoing cavern with dripping, 
dullish red walls, only to be penetrated on 
a very calm day with torches and a care- 
ful boat- 
man, or the 
swell that 
rolls in 
from the 
North Sea 
may dash 
one’s craft 
to pieces on 
the sides of 
the cave, 
and the 
water is 
fathoms 

deep. 
Scalloway, the ancient capital of the 
islands, lies six miles across country to the 
west side. A recent candidate for Parlia- 
mentary honours rashly promised an elec- 
tric railway between the two towns, but he 
did not win the seat and the railway has 
not arrived. So that the islander whose 
foot has not left his native heath lives still 
in the pleasing anticipation of seeing a 
train and a tree, for neither is in the is- 
Jands; or rather, to be strictly accurate, 
what trees there are rarely grow much 
above the height of the sheltering garden 
wall—* parsley,” an irreverent south coun- 
try visitor designated them. “ 7he tree 
in the Gilbertson Park is now safely staked 
for the winter,” ran a report laid before 
the Town Council. But trees, the con- 
ented islander concludes, merely block out 
the view ; they are unnecessary ard useless. 


Before _ leaving 
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“ There is no ivy for the ruined cottage ; no 

thorn or bramble for the waste wayside.” 
The road to Scalloway, therefore, must 

seem bleak and dreary in the eyes of one 

accustomed to the woods and flower- 

covered cottages of Surrey, or the hedge- 

rows of Devonshire lanes. On each side 

rise the bare heather hills, guiltless of a 

single tree, 

studded _ with 

grey rocks and 

divisioned by 

dykes of grey 

stone ; or, more 

desolate _ still, 

cut up for peat 

into black, 

gloomy 

stretches, 

gleaming here 

and there with 

the pools the 

rain has left. 

The few 

people one 

meets are 


generally peat- 
wives going to 
or return- 
ing from the 


“hill,” with 
the daily bur- 
den of peat in 
the “kishie” 
on their backs, 
their hands 
busy all the 
while with 
their ceaseless 
knitting. 

But the first 
view of Scallo- 
way as one 
stands looking Seid 
down on it — ——_" 
from the hill *& 
above, compensates for the dullness of the 
way. The ruined castle stands out boldly 
and alone. Beyond and around it lies the 
village, in a land-locked bay; behind it 
runs the valley of Tingwall; to the right 
are numberless islands; to the left the 
hills which end, ten miles down, in Fitful 
Head, the abode of Norna, the Witch of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Pirates.” 
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Scalloway Castle was built in 1600 by a 
tyrannous Scot, Earl Patrick Stewart. 
That it is so wonderfully preserved to this 
day is due, people say, to the fact that he 
compelled the country folk for miles, 
round to bring eggs with which to mix the - 
lime. On an outer wall is still affixed an 
iron ring, to which he was accustomed to 

hang the vic- 
tims of his dis- 
pleasure. His 
stronghold was 
well adapted 
for purposes 
of defence, as 
the numerous 
loopholes for 
muskets testify. 
But all his 
safeguards 
availed him no- 
thing in the 
end. One little 
thing he had 
overlooked — 
the smoke of 
his pipe be- 
trayed him. 
The officers of 
justice, allowed 
to search for 
him, had 
hunted high 
and low for 
the wicked 
Earl, and were 
leaving the 
castle, unsuc- 
cessful, when a 
tiny waft of 
smoke was dis- 
cerned from a 
remote slit 
high up near 
the roof. His 
a/ secret hiding- 
place was discovered ; he was hauled out, 
and finally suffered execution for his 
crimes, little to the regret of his neigh- 
bours, as one may well suppose. 

The west side of Shetland perhaps 
affords the grandest cliff scenery to be 
found in the islands, the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of Hillswick, for example, 
being very fine. There are the Drongs, 
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great pillars of red rock, rising perpen- 
dicularly out of the sea, and the Dore 
Holm, with the immense archway from 
which it derives its name. This archway 
is 70 feet wide, and high enough to allow 
a ship in full sail to pass through. 
Bleak though these islands may seem 
to unaccustomed eyes, they have their own 
attraction, the more powerful perhaps that 
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it is not dis- 
covered at first 
sight. Many 
visitors who 
have learned 
their charm 
come back 
year after 
year. And the 
natives 
though they 
may travel the 
wide world 
over, never 
lose their love 
for the “old 
rock.” Shet- 
land has sent 
emigrants to 
all the colo- 
nies; in New Zealand, in Canada, in 
South Africa her sons and daughters 
may be found; her sailors are in 
every port, they know the heat of the 
tropics and the icy cold of Greenland ; 
but always they come home again with 
a glad heart, if it is only to die in their 
own place, these “melancholy isles of 
farthest Thule.” 
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* That TRIOLET—how deliciously impertinent it is! is it not? ” 
—GEoRGE MACDONALD. 


‘** Easy is the triolet, 
. If you really learn to make it! 
, Once a neat refrain you get, 
Easy is the triolet. ‘ 
As you see—I pay my debt 
With another rhyme. Deuce take it, 
Easy is the triolet 
If you really learn to make it!” 
—Wriu1aMm Ernest HENLEY. 


be TRIOLET,” says the hard and Dobson is much more explicit. It con- 


uncompromising Wedster, “is a sists, he simply points out, of eight lines 


stanza of eight lines, of which the first 
line must be repeated three times.” In 
hope of something better than this, I lan- 
guidly turn from Mr. Webster to Mr. 
Nuttall, who is good enough to impart the 
additional information that “the triolet is 
generally written in a light or humorous 
strain.” Dear, dear! I murmur to myself, 
and I forthwith turn to the delightful Mr. 
Austin Dobson, who I must think is the 
monarch of the revived triolet-form. Mr. 
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with two rhymes, the first pair of lines 
being repeated as the seventh and eighth, 
while the first is repeated as the fourth— 
and this law is inflexible. I further find 
out that the triolet is considerably older 
than the eternal hills. The first known 
triolet is, in fact, the Cléomadés of 
Adenéz-le-Roi (A.D. 1258-1297), and it 
consists of only twenty thousand verses ! 
Thus, unquestionably do we owe the trio- 
let form to France, and I trust the reader 
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A TRIOLET FROM MR. EDMUND GOSSE. 








will not be unduly desolated to learn that sing of the great debt which we owe to 


at least one specimen of a triolet in “old 
French” is distinctly traceable to Frois- 
sart, the historian. But perchance Froissart 
called it a “rondeau ” ! 

In a letter written to me on May 23rd, 
1904, Mr. Austin Dobson says: “When I 
wrote ‘Rose Leaves’ in the Graphic for 
May, 1874—thirty years ago to-day !—I 
was under the impression that no one had 
written triolets in English since Patrick 
Carey in 1651. But I found two not long 
afterwards in the poems of Robert Bridges. 
All the rest are subsequent to these early 
and independent efforts, and many hun- 
dreds have been written on the model of 
the ‘Rose Leaves’ group.” Mr. Austin 
Dobson has deserved, and I doubt not has 
won, the affectionate gratitude of his 
countrymen for the unremitting devotion 
with which he has applied himself to the 
study of all the known forms of old 
French verse. It is a little remarkable, by 
the way, that it should have been left to 
an American poet, Mr. F. D. Sherman, to 


Mr. Dobson— 
“From the sunny climes of France 

Flying to the west 

Came a flock of birds by chance 

There to sing and rest. 

Austin, it was you they blest: 
Fame to you belongs! 

Time has proven you're the best 
One to write their songs.” 


Mr. Austin Dobson’s group of “ Rose 
Leaves” are five in number, respectively 
headed “A Kiss,” “Circe,” “A Tear,” “A 
Greek Gift,” and “ Urceus Exit.” Of this 
set I quote the first, as being at once the 
most lilting and the most bewitchingly 
dainty : 

Rose kissed me to-day, 
. Will she kiss me to-morrow? 
Let it be as it may, 
Rose kissed me to-day. 
But the pleasure gives way 
To a savour of sorrow:— 
Rose kissed me to-day— 
Will she kiss me to-morrow? 

But we have it on the unimpeacuable 

authority of none other than the illustrious 
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Ménage, that the “king of all triolets” is 
from the pen of a seventeenth-century gen- 
tleman, Jacques Ranchin, to wit. This 
Ranchin was, singularly enough, not a 
poetaster at all, but a “grave French 
magistrate "—not of the bond of Villon or 
Gringoire, but rather the kind of man who 
would have clapped into the roundhouse 
the Villons and the Gringoires of the fair 
land of France. The reader shall judge 
for himself, however, whether this triolet 
of M. Jacques Ranchin is not a very 
beautiful example. Some years ago I 
read a translation 
of ‘this triolet, but 
I cannot recollect 
where or when. I 
only remember 
that, interesting as 
it was, the more 
stilted English 
version _signally 
failed to render 
the bright beauty 
of this pretty 
measure. Here 
follows t he 
original : 


Le premier jour du 
mois de mai 

Fut le plus heureux de 
ma vie: 

Le beau dessein que 
je formai, 

Le premier jour du 
mois de mai ! 

Je vous vis et je vous 
aimai. 

Si ce desscin 
plut, Sylvie, 

Le premier jour du 
mois de mai 

Fut le plus heureux 
de ma vie. 


vous 


As already indicated, the pleasing ex- 
ample of Mr. Austin Dobson three decades 
ago speedily found its imitators as well as 
its admirers. Among very eminent men 
of letters these have included the late 
William Ernest Henley, Edmund Gosse, 
Justin Huntly McCarthy, Norman Gale, 
Haddon Chambers, Cotsford Dick, Ashby 
Sterry, Arthur Symons, Arthur Reed 
Ropes (“Adrian Ross”), and others. In 
the United States also the triolet form 
has found quite a number of distinguished 
followers. Of these I may especially 
instance the names of Arlo Bates, H. C. 
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Bunner, Clinton Scollard, and Samuel 
Minturn Peck, while from time to 
time an unsigned triolet has found 
its way into the columns of the Century 
Magazine. 

Meanwhile, I find that I have a 
most complete rejoinder to my severe 
dictionary authority who claims that 
the triolet is invariably and _inevit- 
ably designed for the treatment of 
“light or humorous” themes. What 
could. be more grimly tragical than 
the following from the pen of Mr. 

Ernest Radford, 
founded on “police 
reports of the re- 
lease of George 
2 Hall from Bir- 
mingham prison ”? 
It has been pub- 
lished under the 
title of “ Out.” 


I killed her? Ah, why 
do they cheer ? 

Are thosetwenty years 

‘one to-day ? 

Why, she was my wife, 
sir, dear—so dear. 

I killed her? Ah, why 
do they cheer? 

. - Ahhound ! He was 
shaking with fear, 
And | rushed—with a 

knife, they say . . 
I killed her? Ah, why 
do they cheer ? 
Arethosetwenty years 
gone to-day ? 


While the follow- 
ing, by Mr. H. C. 
Bunner, may justly 
stand for a type of 
the wistfully, ten- 
derly pathetic: 


A pitcher of mignonette 
In a tenement’s highest casement ; 
Queer sort of a flower-pot; yet 
That pitcher of mignonette 
Is a garden in heaven set 
To the little sick child in the basement, 
The pitcher of mignonette 
In the tenement’s highest casement. 


Tender in another sense of the word is 
this by Mr. Griffith Alexander. I quote 
it in this place as an example of the triolet 
at its highest form of poetic imagery, 
enshrining a tender sentiment in a few 
lines of the most perfect accord with the 
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rule so rigidly laid down for the devotees 
of this branch of verse-making : 
She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 
But, oh, her heart is wondrous tender, 
And love lies laughing in her eyes. 
She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 
And yet above all else I prize 
The right from evil to defend her, 
She’s neither scholarly nor wise, 
But, oh, her heart is wondrous tender. 


With Mr. Dobson, Mr. Bridges, and 
the late Mr. Henley, Mr. Edmund Gosse 
stands as the most eminent exponent of 
the triolet-form. Mr. Gosse has been good 
enough to send me a very extraordinary 
example of the triolet. “The oldest triolet 
I know,” he says, “is also the oddest. It 
was written by Henri de Croy in the 
thirteenth century.” This is of particular 
interest in view of what I have just been 
saying about the earliest discovered triolets 
of the thirteenth century. Moreover, its 
value—and its humour !—reside in the 
fact that its eight lines are expressed in 
eight words. Here it is: 


“« P e 
Bois: 





TRIOLETS AND THEIR 





MAKERS 


And the “temptation is strong” to re- 
produce the following (anonymous) triolet 
which the unknown author has wittily 
entitled, “ Apology for gazing at a young 
lady in church.” 


The sermon was long 
And the preacher was prosy. 
Do you think it was wrong 
The sermon was long, 
The temptation was strong, 
Her cheeks were so rosy. 
The sermon was long 
And the preacher was prosy. 


One more quotation, and I must have 
done with quoting. Here, again, the 
careful preservation of the form is irre- 
proachable, while the author, Mr. Harrison 
Robertson, has also been at great pains to 
indicate the difference between the two 
people speaking and the “ way” in which 
they spoke: 


What he said. 


This kiss upon your fan I press, 

Ah! Saint Nitouche, you don’t refuse it. 
And may it from its soft recess 
(This kiss upon your fan I press) 
Be blown to you a shy caress 

By this white down whenc’er you use it; 
This kiss upon your fan I press, 

Ah! Saint Nitouche, you don’t refuse it, 
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What she thought. 
To kiss a fan! 
What a poky poet! 
The stupil man 
To kiss a fan, 
When he knows that—he—can— 
Or ought to know it. 
To kiss a fan! 
What a poky poet! 


It may per- 
haps be objected 


triolet is at best 
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mischievous, more playfully sly, than this 
tiny trill of epigrammatic melody turning 
so simply upon its own innocent axis.” 
Granted, then, that the triolet belongs 
essentially to the gymnastics of literature, 
I think I may safely assert that it is at 
least as difficult to write a good triolet as 
it is easy to con- 
coct a bad one. I 
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By OSCAR PARKER 


AX epigram does not make a play or a 
book, nor could a whole sheaf of epi- 
grams convert an essentially poor play 
into a good one, but to hear Oscar Wilde’s 
plays discussed at the tea-table or in the 
smoking-room, in the days when they were 
new to the public, was to draw the conclu- 
sion that playgoers were chiefly impressed 
by those cynical reflections upon opinions 
and conduct which the dramatist put into 
the mouths of his characters. The indu- 
bitable merits of the plays themselves, con- 
sidered as drama, were, if not quite over- 
looked, less captivating than the sparkle 
of the dialogue. Wilde stimulated the 
modern English taste for paradox, and at 
first this was held to be a very brilliant 
and highly intellectual form of wit. Of 
course, the epigram is as old as philosophy, 
and among our French friends has been 
cultivated with an esprit and success pecu- 
liarly Gallic. As an impromptu it is de- 
lightful if good, but British wit is too 
sluggish to excel in the impromptu epi- 
gram. Now to fashion an epigram in the 
study, at one’s ease, with feet on fender 
and a lazy pipe between the lips, is no task 
at all, no mark of genius, no strain on 
the mind. It is almost mechanical in- 
deed. Take any subject—find an anti- 
thesis, and there you are. The bolder the 
antithesis, the better the epigram. Since 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” we have been 
surfeited with epigrammatic wit, but little 
of it so good as Oscar Wilde gave us, and 
that conviction has been strengthened by 
a recent re-hearing of this play at the St. 
James’s. It is true that, like other forms of 
art, the epigram does not bear repetition 
well; that shock of surprise caused by 
the incongruity of the ideas presented can- 
not happen a second time, but so many 
years have gone by since I first saw the 
play that it was possible to feel a kind of 
adumbration of the first pleasure, as the 
half-forgotten paradoxes fell successively 
on the ear. 

But quite apart from these lighter em- 
bellishments, which offer the required relief 
from the more intensely dramatic elements 
of the story, what of the play itself? Can 
there be two opinions? Certainly the 
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London stage has given us nothing of late 
years in the field of social comedy so 
nearly approaching a masterpiece as 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan.” True it is 
that the -social atmosphere in which the 
drama is set is almost contemptible for its 
frivolity and laxity of moral code, but 
who shall say that the picture is over- 
drawn? And at least it serves as an all- 
sufficient background for the development 
of a story in which the primal emotions of 
love, jealousy, repentence, maternal in- 
stincts, and self-abnegation are at war. 
The setting indved justifies what would, 
under different social conditions, be an 
almost impossibly rapid descent on the part 
of Lady Windermere. Nor would any 
mother but one who had passed through 
degradation have been capable of the 
course Mrs. Erlynne takes to save her 
daughter, or of the self-sacrifice by which 
she achieves that end. I confess to a pro- 
found acknowledgment of dramatic genius 
in an author who can steer a course so true 
as to turn our contemptuous indifference 
for the frivolous and heartless adventuress 
into genuine admiration and approval. 
And this, too, without any mawkish sen- 
timent or parade of virtue that was not in 
her. She is intensely human—that is all 
and we are made to realise it. And by 
what a true dramatic instinct has the 
author voiced the judgment of his audi- 
ence at the last. “ You will marry a very 
clever woman,” says Lord Windermere to 
Lord Augustus: “And a very good 
woman,” echoes Lady Windermere. Yes, 
we are prepared to stand by the double 
verdict, we who have seen both sides of 
the picture, and it is a high dramatic 
triumph to have won that judgment. It 
is, as well, a great triumph for Miss 
Marion Terry, who plays Mrs. Erlynne 
with a sincerity and subtlety of apprehen- 
sion that compel our admiration. Whether 
she is fighting for her own hand or for her 
daughter, she makes no misstep; she goes 
straight to her purpose, as clear-cut and 
lucid a piece of acting as we ever see. 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan” has always 
seemed to me genuine comedy. Whatever 
of artificiality may be justly ascribed to it 
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is in the atmosphere of the social environ- 
ment, not in the play itself; and to say 
that the play is artificial appears, therefore, 
to show a lack of discrimination. What- 
ever the setting, we have only to ask—are 
the human emotions evoked by the situation 
conceived by the dramatist real? They 
cannot appeal to us as genuine if the story 
itself is unreal, but I do not think it is pos- 
sible to put a finger upon an incident in 
“Lady Windermere’s Fan,” which bears 
upon the development of the plot, and to 
say—this is not true to life. And every 
principal character in the play is drawn 
with a sure touch, till it stands out as con- 
sistent with itself from first: to last. If 
this is artificiality, then we may with a 
good grace ask for more of it. All this is 
not saying that the play is a work of the 
highest genius, but I do not know where 
we shall find its equal in British comedy 
of the past twenty-five years. 

The revival of “The Taming of the 
Shrew ” at the Adelphi appears to be hav- 
ing the success it so richly deserves. In 
the hands of Mr. Oscar Asche and his 
clever and earnest coadjutors, Shakespeare’s 
comedy receives a delightfully full-bodied 
interpretation, too full-bodied for some 
appetites I have observed, but that may, 
perhaps, be explained by a misconception 
of the scope of the play itself. It. seems 
impossible not to treat the “ Taming of the 
Shrew” as a comedy leaning towards the 
farce and yet a comedy, for it is a study 
of life and character. But in setting him- 
self to show once more that the way to 
conquer a woman is to beat her at her own 





- game Shakespeare takes the vixen, and 


when husband and wife are both acting 
that part to’ the top of their bent there must 
be farce or there is tragedy, for there is 
no middle ground in such a situation. 
Hence, as it seems to me, Shakespeare has 
exaggerated the comic element throughout. 
The clowns are much in evidence, the ser- 
vants’ panics and terrors heighten the fun, 
the tradesmen are made to play the fool, 
men and masters change places with 
ludicrous results, and above all the Induc- 
tion is almost pure farce, and strikes the 
tone of the play. And is not all this but 
another proof of Shakespeare’s unerring 
dramatic sensitiveness. Could an audience 
tolerate this tyrannous subjection of a 





woman, however sharp her tongue and 
fiery her temper, unless the humour were 
rollicking and infectious, a topsy-turvy, 
madcap play at life, wherein the high 
spirits of youth dominate all serious 
motive, though the serious purpose re- 
mains like a pervading and ever-recurring 
theme in some wild Norwegian dance 
music, and in the end sweeps all before it ? 
Not in our generation have we had so 
convincing a Petruchio as Mr. Asche, a 
fine, virile, tempestuous but, withal, artistic 
impersonation. In his most uncompromis- 
ing moods—his most truculent humours he 
retains our sympathy, because his own 
enjoyment of the battle is so self-evident. 
It absorbs him ; it is meat and drink and 
the breath of life to him. He has never a 
doubt of the result, never a pause to choose 
his weapon. Just the reverse of the cold, 
calculating schemer, his blood is on fire, 
and his ardour carries him breathlessly 
from step to step along his whimsical 
course of coercion. His sense of humour 
never flags, and to his audience is always 
evident. He realises that only the blus- 
terer who laughs at his own bluster is to 
be tolerated. Does Katharine know that 
he is the prince of humourists? By no 
means. He conquers her because, as I 
have said, he beats her at her own game. 
She is cowed by a master of the weapons 
she has excelled in hitherto, and if she had 
suspected him of merely playing the trucu- 
lent tyrant she could have defied him. To 
her this domineering wooer is what he 
pretends to be, and it is only when we 
note the subtle art of the actor in convinc- 
ing Katharine that he is a man of wrath 
and at the same time convincing his audi- 
ence that he is a gallant gentleman of in- 
finite resources and unfailing humour that 
we fully realise the cleverness of the per- 
formance. Miss Lily Brayton’s Katharine 
is not so regal, so high-strung as Miss Ada 
Rehan’s assumption of the part, with which 
we are all so familiar, but it is not one whit 
less womanly and is, perhaps, even closer 
to the character as Shakespeare has drawn 
it. In Miss Brayton’s hands Katharine 
is more the spoiled child, the shrew whose 
shrewishness is less a fault of heredity 
than of growth through lack of discipline 
and correction. She needs a master, is 
our mental comment, and we rejoice when 
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she getsone. One almost regretted seeing 
the wilful imperiousness of Miss Rehan’s 
impersonation broken to harmless meek- 
ness. Miss Brayton, on the contrary, is 
a lovely but quite undisciplined girl, whose 
better nature has been overgrown by the 
coarse weeds of unbridled passion, and 
whose return to gentleness and womanly 
graces of speech and manner we welcome 
as a return to her own true self again. 

In such a play as “ The Taming of the 
Shrew ” but little depends upon the other 
members of the cast, but all the parts at 
the Adelphi are taken with an even excel- 
lence that is rare in Shakespearian re- 
vivals, and the fact tends unquestionably 
to enhance the pleasure of the spectator. 
The play is mounted, also, with taste and 
judgment. The street in Padua and Bap- 
tista’s garden are particularly effective and 
in the spirit of Italian scenery. Allto- 


gether Mr. Otho Stuart and Mr. Oscar 
Asche are to be congratulated on a most 
noteworthy and brilliant- revival that will 
stay long in the memory of every true 
lover of Shakespeare and the drama. 


From 16th century comedy to modern 
melodrama. For the next play on my list 
this month is “ His Majesty’s Servant” at 
the Imperial Theatre, wherein Mr. Lewis 
Waller is very much at home as a dashing 
cavalier of the time of the Commonwealth 
and the Restoration, a cavalier who plays 
many parts—now in a Roundhead uni- 
form, again as a French envoy, and even 
struts his brief hour as King Charles him- 
self, and all to “bring the King to his 
own again.” What stirring times they 
were! When, seemingly, no one had any- 
thing to do but to plot and counterplot, 
except to make love and to drink between 
times; when lovely noble ladies hid in 
farmhouses in disguise as simple rustic 
maids, necessarily encouraging amorous 
Roundheads to appropriate them and 
handsome cavaliers to rescue them’; when 
sliding panels were of real use and not 
mere items in an auctioneer’s description 
to enhance the attractions of country 
houses; and when, in short, a halo of 
romance hovered over everything and 
everybody. The two ladies who are joint 
authors of “ His Majesty’s Servant.” have 
told a lively story with strong dramatic 
effect, and if it cannot be said that the 
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story is very original, we may remind our. 
selves that originality of plot is not an 
essential in melodrama, so long as the for- 
tunes of the man and the maid run the 
gauntlet of sufficient tribulations to make 
the happy end worth coming at in the final 
event. By the ingenuity with which these 
tribulations are composed and finally dis- 
composed do we judge of modern melo- 
drama, and it may be fairly admitted 
that the joint playwrights have left us 
little to cavil at in this respect. ~ Geoffrey 
Mchun, the cavalier, we find masquerading 
as a spy in a company of Roundheads, and 
his first adventure is the rescue of a lady 
who has been seized, at the destruction of 
a neighbouring farmhouse, by a canting 
Parliamentary man. While he is at a loss 
what to do with the girl now he has got 
her, comes on the scene a London book- 
seller, whom he knows, tramping the coun- 
try with his daughter Damaris, an ambi- 
tious and not over-scrupulous wench, and 
to them Mohun entrusts his prize, but not 
till after the quickly germinating seeds of 
love have been sown in the heart of each. 
Then for nine long years the maid dwells 
as a daughter in the house of the book- 
seller, and the man serves his King abroad 
in exile; Damaris meanwhile having 
quitted her father to become mistress to 
General Lambert of the Parliamentary 
Army. The first Act is really a prologue, 
the second Act opening at the end of the 
nine years, when the plots for the restora- 
tion of the Stuart Family are finally 
maturing. We have General Lambert 
plotting to get Charles Stuart in his power 
again; Mohun plotting for a rising; 
Damaris, who is in love with Mohun, plot- 
ting his ruin and the discomfiture of her 
rival; Sir Ralph Ingram, a true melo- 
dramatic villain, plotting to possess him- 
self of the maid and to murder Mohun, 
and finally we have the King himself 
promising the hand of a young and beau- 
tiful English heiress, if she can be found, 
a certain Lady Lettice Pierrepont, to secure 
the support of a powerful ally. Here is 
enough of a tangle for the unravelling 
of three Acts. Of course the maid whom 
Mohun rescued nine years agone is the lost 
Lady Lettice, buried in the bookseller’s 
shop ever since, and pledged to silence 
a3 to her birth by the last command of her 
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father. Ot course Mohun is arrested as 
a royalist, and as he is on the point of 
being murdered by Ingram, escapes by 
slaying his enemy. Of course Damaris 
discovers the secret sign by which the 
King is to be notified when the time is 
ripe for his landing in England and be- 
trays it to Lambert, who employs it to 
inveigle Charles into his power. Of course 
Mohun has discovered the plot and escapes 
just in time to get to Holland House, 
where the King is, before Lambert arrives 
with his soldiers. Of course, there is the 
secret panel and the hiding place by the 
chimney in which Charles and Mohun 
secrete themselves, and, of course, Lam- 
bert knows it also and the trick of open- 
ing it. Then comes the most dramatic 
ingident of the play. The room is filled 
with royalist ladies and gentlemen, sur- 
rottmding them a file of Parliamentary 
soldiers. Lambert throws open the panel 
and Mohun steps into the room. “ Charles 
Stuart!” cries Lambert in ecstasy. “ You 
have said it. I am the King!” answers 
Mohun, and is forthwith taken into cus- 
tody, while the royalist company, taking 
the cue, cry in confirmation, “ Long live 
the King!” while the real Charles Stuart 
remains in hiding. 

The last Act restores the balance as 
last Acts in a melodrama are required to 
do. Certainly a well-constructed, bust- 
ling, captivating, enthralling drama of its 
kind. Mr. Lewis Waller plays Mohun 
with immense gusto, and Miss Evelyn 
Millard is an ever-charming, dainty, 
graceful, and attractive Lady Lettice. Mr. 
Esmond’s Charles II. is a most satisfac- 
tory impersonation, an effective compromise 
between the dignity of the monarch and 
the frivolity of the licentious and pleasure- 
loving Prince. Miss Darragh’s Damaris 
is as repulsive as it is meant to be, a 
scheming, conscienceless, revengeful hussy. 
If all melodrama were as good in intention 
and execution as “ His Majesty’s Servant ” 
we could find it in our hearts to be more 
charitable to the romantic play. 

Is the holiday season responsible for 
the production at St. George’s Hall of the 
phantasy, “ The Coming Race,” or has it 
a more serious intention? Perhaps a little 
ot both has prompted the reopening of 
this pretty little theatre at the present 


moment with a play which possesses some 
affinity with fairyland as well as a more 
serious purpose. “ England’s New Home 
of Mystery” is a designation which has 
a familiar ring in Londoner’s ears, and the 
association of the Messrs. Maskelyne as 
lessee, as business manager and as stage 
manager respectively quickens the sense 
of anticipation of things weird and inex- 
plicable. But to “The Coming Race,” 
for the general structure of which Lord 
Lytton’s novel is the foundation, whereon 
Mr. David Christie Murray has built a 
dramatic version, while Mr. Nevil Mas- 
kelyne has collaborated in the invention of 
some original stage effects of a striking 
character. The “ Vril-ya” are a purged 
and advanced race of human beings in- 
habiting some subterranean’ space, an 
idealist’s conception of a higher order of 
mankind than the struggling, pushing, 
fighting, selfish, brutal clans who dwell on 
the surface of the earth under the sun- 
light. To their happy realms an American 
mining engineer penetrates by accident, 
and the ideas of our own and the ideal 
civilisation presently come into pretty 
sharp contrast. Worst of all, how- 
ever, the daughter of the ruler of the 
Vril-ya falls in love with the representa- 
tive of up-to-date Americanism, and he 
thereby incurs the hostility of the rest of 
the nation, who are by no means ena- 
moured of the particular cult he stands for. 
A really “cute” Yankee would, I take it, 
have laid himself out to corner “ Vril,” 
and thus compel his enemies to capitulate. 
But having missed his chance, Mr. Lar- 
combe is obliged to rely exclusively upon 
the tender mercies of the Princess Zee. 
That estimable lady finally becomes 
altruistic and blasts a passage with “ Vril” 
to the upper level of the Porthmorran 
mine. and the two ascend to the abodes 
of plain modern man, where the love tale 
comes to an end in a pathetic and 
final farewell. The play will hold the 
public, if at all, by the somewhat daring 
experiment of attempting the dramatic 
portrayal of an ideal social and political 
state, and by the sensational stage effects 
which Mr. Maskelyne has _ introduced. 
Several of the scenes are admirable, 
notably an apartment in the Palace looking 
over the city. 
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T was a comfortless room in that most 

comfortless of all places, a Nursing 
Home. The walls were covered with a 
striped green sanitary paper, the floor 
with brown and black linoleum, and one or 
two rugs. The furniture was bamboo, and 
a black and gold Japanese screen was ar- 
ranged round the door. Close to the bed 
was a table on which stood a large glass of 
milk, a vase of dropping roses, and a pile 
of heavy books. 

Dan Fleming, the explorer, looked 
about him morosely. He was not used to 
Nursing Homes, and he now came to the 
conclusion he did not like them. There 
was an almost aggressive cleanliness about 
both walls and floors. Even the sunlight 
striking through the window, opened top 
and bottom, had the thoroughly sanitary 
air that pervades the best of these insti- 
tutions. 

Fleming thought of dark nights spent 
beneath starry skies; of fresh salt breezes 
chopping up the emerald and ultramarine 
seas; of silent white lands where one’s 
shadow lies blue as lapis lazuli on the 
frozen snow. These, and many other 
memories “teeming with life and interest 
thronged his brain. Then again he be- 
came conscious of the sanitary walls and 
floor, the. golden storks flying across the 
black cloth sky, and the untouched glass of 
milk at his side. 

Cursing his luck, and malaria too, he 
listened to the children playing in the 
mews below. Their cockney voices min- 
gled with the “ meet—meet, meet—meet ” 
of the cat’s meat man; and presently a 
piano organ round the corner whirred out 
into “ The Honeysuckle and the Bee.” 

Fleming groaned, and turned his face 
to the wall—the striped green sanitary 
papered wall. 

Into the room came Nurse Williams, 
commonly called Billy. She came noisily, 
of course. One could not imagine Billy 
without noise any more than one could 
imagine her without a crooked cap, a bril- 
liant colour, or the gold-rimmed spectacles 
through which her grey eyes beamed so 
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ANGEL OR CUCKOO 


By ROSAMOND NAPIER 


benevolently. In her bright pink uniform 
she looked as fresh and overblown as some 
big cabbage rose after a shower. 

“I am coming to photograph you,’ 
she. 

“For God’s sake leave me alone,” he 
growled. 

“What a bear you are!” exclaimed the 
young woman, knocking over a book as she 
put down her Kodak. 

“What is it this time?” and Fleming 
turned over impatiently. 

“Only ‘The Soul of a People,” she 
said cheerfully, picking up the great book 
by its two covers. 

He laughed ruefully. 

“Oh, Billy 1 you'll be the death of me.” 

“So Sister says. I forgot your tem- 
perature last night, and your medicine this 
morning ! ” 

“Hot water again?” 

“Rather! No. 7 says I bang the door 
so, it knocks her false teeth out,” and Billy 
beamed. 

Fleming regarded her amusedly. 

“You are not going to photograph me 
you know.” 

“Indeed I am! I’ve got snaps of all 
my patients. If you weren’t so surly you 
should see them. Come, moisten the lips, 
and look pleasant, please!” - 

“Sorry ; can’t manage the last.” 

“No, I don’t suppose you can,” retorted 
the young woman looking down at him 
frankly. “You're the sulkiest patient 
we've ever had in—and that is saying a 
good deal. D’you know what we call 
you?” 


“No,” said Fleming, “and don’t want 
» 


? 


said 


to. 

“The Devil.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“No. 5 is so sweet we call her the 
‘Angel.’ I was telling her about you and 
your ill-temper the other day. How she 
laughed! She made herself quite tired. 
Sister was mad with me! It was the 
Angel, you know, who christened you the 
Devil.” 

“T am sure I am much obliged to her.” 
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“She thought you no better than a big 
spoilt baby for making such a fuss and 
leaving your milk.” 

“The deuce she did ! 
like, this Angel?” 

“Pretty,” said 
“ Awfully pretty.” 

“ And how old?” 

“ Eighteen perhaps.” 

“Well, she hasn’t such a confoundedly 
uncomfortable thing as malaria or she'd 
be a devil too,” remarked Fleming with 
conviction. 

“She is a great deal worse than you 
have ever been,” said the nurse severely, 
as she took a snap-shot of the dark, hand- 
some head of the man as he lay there in 
the sunlight. 

He grunted. 

“There's Sister calling ! 
it!” 

“What is it now?” he asked laughing, 
for the unfortunate nurse was an unfailing 
source of amusement to him. 

Billy blushed crimson all over her big 
round face. 

“She says we flirt !” 

“Good Lord!” 

“Pretty ridiculous isn’t it?” and she 
bustled out, leaving her patient cheered in 
spite of himself. 

“A real good sort, but I’d as soon put 
my arm round an elephant,” he mused. 

And Nurse Williams, running upstairs 
two steps at a time, and treading on the 
front of her dress, thought of him with a 
dull pain in her good honest heart. For 
she loved him, surliness and all. 

A minute or two later she blundered in 
with her album. 

“TI can’t stop. I must go and give the 
Angel her Benger’s food. There! that’s 
her bell.” 

“Give her my love with it,” shouted out 
Fleming after her, “and tell her I hope 
to make her acquaintance some day.” 

He opened the album and turned over 


And what is she 


Billy generously. 


I shall catch 


the pages with little interest. For Nurse 
Williams’s photography was conducted 
with characteristic carelessness. The little 


pictures were either under or over exposed, 
and pasted in anyhow. He became exceed- 
ingly bored with unknown convalescents 
in various degrees of undress. But sud- 
denly one photograph seemed to arrest his 


. he wondered. 
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attention in a most marvellous way. He 
stopped short, and wriggled on his pillows 
to get a better light on the book. He 
gazed at it for some time with all the sur- 
liness gone from his face. He was weak, 
and the sad little picture seemed to grip 
him by the throat, so that the tears stood 
in his eyes. He turned over one or two 
more pages, but only to return again to 
this photograph that interested him so. 

It was a sad little picture enough. Only 
a very young girl with hands folded on her 
breast, her sweet eyes closed, and daffodils 
and primroses scattered about her pillow. 
A rosary was twisted in the thin little 
fingers. The dark hair had been cropped, 
boyish fashion, quite close to her little 
head. There was something indescribably 
young and tender about her. Beneath the 
picture, in Billy’s untidy scrawl, was writ- 
ten— 

“ Poor little Cuckoo! April, ’o2.” 

Many years of solitude had made Flem- 
ing unusually imaginative and as tender- 
hearted as a woman. The pathos of this 
little picture appealed to all that was best 
in him. “Who was poor little Cuckoo?” 
“How old had she been 
when she died?” 

Fascinated, he gazed on at the little 
badly-printed photograph. Not a detail 
escaped him. The little lean arms, the 
silky lashes resting on the thin cheek, the 
pure angelic profile, and the dark hair 
growing in tiny curves, and rings round the 
temples. A great protective tenderness 
rusied over him. She seemed so young, 
so frail, so innocent. Her very name 
called up visions of wide peaceful spring 
skies ; of baby lambs frolicking in mea- 
dows pied with daisies; the fresh, damp 
odour of moss ; primroses starring a.] the 
banks, and the thrilling amber whistle of 
the blackbird in the coppices. To the ex- 
plorer, ill and cooped up, the young girl 
seemed the incarnation of an English 
spring. Billy should have written be- 
neath, “ The Passing of April,” not “ Poor 
little Cuckco.” Who was little Cuckoo? 
He must find out, he With a shock 
he remembered she was dead. Died two 
months before in April, Aer month. 

There were one or two exira prints. 
Deliberately Fleming chose the best. He 
slipped it in between the pages of “ The 
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Soul of a People,” just at the end where 
the author writes of Nirvana. 

When Nurse Williams brought him in 
his tea, she found him very cross indeed. 
He scarcely answered when she spoke. 
Her loud cheery voice annoyed him; her 
breezy chaff grated, when all the time 
little dead “ Cuckoo” was imprinted on his 
brain. He had meant to ask his nurse 
about her. Now he found it impossible to 
do so. A black depression and irritation 
came over him. 

Billy’s red cheeks grew even redder than 
usual at his surliness. She took a white 
rose out of her belt and handed it to him. 

“The Angel sends this to tae Devil with 
her love.” 

He grunted. 

“She says you might write her a little 
letter if you have nothing better to do,” 
she continued listlessly. 

“What on earth can I say?” 

“Anything. Just to amuse and cheer 
her up. She is very dull. Poor Angel!” 
and an unusually subdued Billy went out 
of the room. 

He realised he had been unpardonably 
rude, and that made him crosser than ever. 
Poor Devil! The routine of a sick room 
was intolerable to him. He loathed his 
existence from the moment of awakening 
at six o'clock when the housemaid swept 
the landing and knocked her brush re- 
peatedly against his door, to ten o'clock at 
night when “ night-nurse ” came to take his 
temperature and give him his quinine. 

All the petty rules of a Nursing Home 
maddened him beyond endurance. The 
first ten days he was in he broke them all 
in open defiance. There had been a 
stormy scene with the Matron, a. still 
stormier with his doctor. Nurse Scott had 
refused to nurse a patient who insisted on 
knowing his own temperature and left as 
much milk as he chose. He was handed 
over to Billy. She banged the door, rat- 
tled up the blind, and tumbled his books 
about, but at least she did not exercise her 
authority needlessly. She remembered he 
was a grown man of forty and accustomed 
to his own way. Gradually he settled 
down into a depressed kind of submission. 
Yes, the “ Angel” was right. He had be- 
haved like a big baby. 

Thinking of this he remembered her 
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little message. On the writing table be- 
hind his bed were blank half-sheets of 
paper with “prescription” stamped in 
black upon them. Reaching out through 
the bars, the “ Devil” took one, and pick- 
ing up “The Soul of a Peuple” he 
scribbled off this little note :— 


“Dear Ang?*la, 

Billy has been telling me all sorts 
of stories about you. That you are a very 
bad patient and a _ cross-grained old 
woman. These are her very words. I 
know you can't be as bad as she makes 
out, or you wouldn’t have sent me that 
white rose. Look out for what she says 
about me. She probably told you of that 
time I locked my door so ‘ nighit-nurse’ 
could not come in at 2 a.m. to wake me up 
and take my temperature, and that 1 is w hy 
you christened me his Satanic Majesty. 
Believe me I am not as vicious as they 
paint me! Is there anything I can get or 
do for you? If you like I can teach you 
signalling, the Morse code, in dots and 
dashes. In exchange I should like to 
know how to do some needlework. There 
is little enough to do here. I hope you 
will soon be well again and are free from 
pain. 

“Your companion in discomfort, 
“ DIAVOLO.” 
“P.S.—Aren’t you glad the ‘ unspeak- 
abie Scott’ isn’t your nurse?” 
Then the Devil folded up the half sheet 
into a cocked hat and directed it to— 
“ Angela, 
“In Heaven.” 


The little incident had helped to pass 


the time. He drank his milk and ate his 
rusks in a slightly better temper. He 
thought many times of poor little Cuckoo, 
and finally dropped off to sleep with the 
sound of coachmen washing down their 
carriages in the mews below sounding in 
his sleepy ears like waterfalls in a far 
country. 

That foolish little note was the first of 
many. Billy acted as postman between 
the two. Sometimes she carried as many 
as eight or nine letters between “ Heaven 
and Hell,” as the respective rooms came to 
be called. 

“Don’t let the ‘unspeakable 
guess or she'll split to Sister,’ 


Scott ’ 
> she warned. 
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Diavolo found that the Angel wrote 
the most charming little letters in the 
world. As he told her, “Far from my 
cheering you, you do all that for me, and I 
can never thank you enough for it.” 

Quite eagerly he looked forward to 
each one, and kept them jealously in an 
ever-increasing pile beneath his counter- 
pane. 

“The Angel,” said Billy, “does the 
same.” 

One morning she sent him a lock of her 
hair. It was cut from the bristles of a 
clothes brush and tied daintily up with a 
narrow bit of pale blue ribbon. Gallantly 
he hastened to respond. Billy carried to 
the room above a tuft from the Devil’s tail. 
He had got the housemaid to give him some 
bristles from her broom. These were held 
in a candle for some seconds to make them 
suitably and suggestively singed, and then 
tied up with a bit of lurid orange ribbon 
Billy supplied. 


All this pleasant nonsense did the 


“Devil” good; but he never forgot that 
little photograph. When he was alone he 


would draw it out and gaze at it with a kind 
of fasciration. I can only explain it by the 
fact that ill people get many queer fancies 
into their minds. Angela with her charm- 
ing letters was only an interlude in his 
life. Cuckoo he felt in some dim incom- 
prehensible way an influence. 

Warm-hearted Billy was delighted to 
have roused her patient. With unflagging 
good nature when she was off duty, she 
would go round to the florist’s, and bring 
back great bunches of June roses, sweet 
peas, and carnations. These were all sent 
up to Angela—“ Flowers for my Angel,” 
as the “ Devil” said. 

But one Sunday evening Billy received 
a shock. Angela was sleeping ; Sister was 
out. The nurse sat by the open window 
talking to Fleming her cap awry, her 
hair untidy, and a great feeling of home- 
sickness in her heart. Outside church 
bells were ringing for evening service. The 
spire itself was silhouetted a dull purple 
against a pellucid green sky. The mews 
below were unnaturally quiet. Sunday 
evening has a way of loosening one’s 
tongue. 

Billy was asking the “ Devil” why he 
had never married. 
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He answered quite simply— 

“ Because I never yet met the girl I felt 
the slightest wish to—except once.” 

“And?” questioned the nurse gently. 

Fleming turned restlessly in his pil- 
lows.” 

“She died.” 

Billy made a movement of sympathy 
and upset the bamboo table. It crashed 
over, bringing with it a vase of roses and 
several books. 

She was on her knees in a moment. 

“Quick! Lend me your handkerchief ! 
Of course I can’t find mine!” 

Hurriedly she mopped up the water, 
inadvertently letting fresh drops scatter 
over the books. 

Fleming could not help laughing in 
his vexation. It was so like Billy to crash 
into pathos with bathos. 

She shook the water off the books by 
holding them up by their covers. From 
“The Soul of a People” out fluttered the 
little photograph. 

Fleming held his breath. Billy picked 
it up, peering through her spectacles in 
her short-sighted way. She turned from 
red to white, and white to red. 

“Where did you get this?” 

“Took it from your album,” he said 
uncomfortably. 

“Why? Do you think she is so 
pretty?” she asked with a catch in her 
throat. 

The “ Devil” held out his hand. 

“Do you think she is so pretty?” she 
persisted. 

“T told you I had only once seen the girl 
I could have married. That is she.” 

“ But——” 

“ Please,” and he held out his hand 
again. 

Without a word she returned him the 
little picture. 

“You could have loved her?” 

Fleming nodded. 

Billy rose to her feet and looked at him, 
smiling a little wistfully. 

“TI told you you had the bump of pro- 
tection! Life was too hard forher. You 
should have been there to take care of her 
—to carry her over the rough places. She 
always reminded me of a lamb with its 
little leg broken. You would never have 
had the heart to be cross to her.” 
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“Tell me about her,” he asked. 

She leaned her elbows on the window 
sill, and looked out over the dim, shadowy 
grey mews where lights were beginning to 
flash out bright and golden. 

“She was like—like—just what she 
looks like,” she said in a stifled voice. 
“ Dear little Cuckoo! ” 

And Fleming knew that Billy had loved 
her too. 

This little incident made the dead girl’s 
personality seem more vivid than ever. 
Fleming, as he lay there day after day 
with nothing for his imagination to feed 
upon, lived in an entirely faery world with 
Cuckoo. There the tepid air was full of 
resurrection. The palm was all grey and 
fluffy in spring sunshine. Thrushes were 
singing, lambs bleating. There were white 
violets hiding away beneath the hedges. 
Little streams were choked with marsh- 
marigolds. From the elm coppices came 
the soft round cuckoo, cuck-oo. The 
fields were a delicate mauve with the sweet 
cuckoo flowers. 

These tender thoughts would be inter- 
rupted by a little letter from Angela. Then 
Fleming would rouse himself from his 
faery land, and try to picture Angela’s face, 
unsuccessfully, for he was not used to 
women or women’s faces. All he could 
see wa3 poor little Cuckoo, with her wist- 
ful smile, lying there amongst her daffodils 
and primroses. 


Diavolo grew better, and was al- 
lowed to get up and have a bath every 
morning. The bath-room was on the next 
floor, and was opposite to Angela’s room. 

“T will leave the door open,” explained 
good-natured Billy, “and keep ‘cave.’ 
You can talk to her for a moment or two.” 

With a pleasant sense of excitement he 
went shakily upstairs, with his bath towels 
over his arm. Billy, pink and beaming, 
was there on the landing. She pointed to 
an open door, but all Fleming could see 
was the inevitable black Japanese screen. 

“Good morning, Angela,” he whispered. 

“Good morning, Diavolo,” came from 
behind the door in a small soft voice. 

“Cave!” warned Billy. And Diavolo 
shuffled across to the bath-room. 

“Cuckoo had a voice like that,” he 
thought whimsically. 
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After that every morning the following 
little conversation would take place :— 

“Good morning, Angel.” 

“Good morning, Diavolo.” 

“Did you sleep well?” 

“Yes, thank you. Did you?” 

“Yes, thank you, Angel.” 

“Have you got anything to eat yetr” 

“Thank the Lord, yes. Have you?” 

“Only milk still.” 

“Poor Angel! Are you hungry?” 

“ Starving.” 

“T wish I could smuggle you some hell 
food.” 

“T had better keep to manna.” 

“Had any flowers sent you?” 

“Not this morning.” 

“ Roses or lilies?” 

“Oh, roses—but you mustn't.” 

“T hear three whistles up the tube. Your 
doctor on his way up, I expect. Good-bye, 
dear Angel.” 

“ Good-bye, dear Diavolo.” 

Then Fleming scurried away to his 
bath as fast as weakness and bedroom 
slippers would allow. 

These tiny fragments of conversation 
seemed to quicken their paper friendship 
into life. At first the letters had been 
merely full of clever nonsense. Billy had 
been shown each one. But for the past 
fortnight Angela and Diavolo had taken 
to write on books, religion, philosophy— 
a thousand and one things. Their letters 
became personal, even affectionate. 
Neither volunteered to read them to the 
nurse. And Billy did not fail to notice it. 

“Your Angel is going to get up to-day,” 
said she one morning, as she brought 
Fleming his meagre breakfast. “She has 
been here two months and a half!” 

“Poor Angel, poor little Angel, cooped 
up in her four sanitary green walls!” he 
thought with a rush of sympathy. 

“ She is going to thump on the floor with 
her foot,” continued the nurse pouring out 
his tea, and noting jealously how his face 
lit up at Angela’s name. 

And soon after lunch he heard Billy’s 
loud voice and noisy laughter in the room 
above. The Angel’s voice he could not 
distinguish. Presently there came a soft 
“thud, thud,” he could just imagine was 
caused by a small bare heel. 


Fleming smiled to himself. Again 





Angel stood by the window. 
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he tried to picture his Angela from Billy’s 
description. All he could see was the pure 
delicate profile of little Cuckoo with the 
spring flowers scattered about her. The 
smile died away. He sighed instead. 

There were no more letters from Angela 
that day. 

“She is terribly tired,” explained Billy 
afterwards, “and when I carried her back 
to bed she looked like a little white ghost.” 

“Where is my letter?” asked Fleming 
sleepily the following morning when Billy 
came to call him. 

“There is none.” 

Billy’s voice was odd and quiet. 

“None! What do you mean?” At 
once he was awake. 

Her spectacles were all dim. 

“The Angel is very, very ill.” 

He clenched his hands beneath the bed- 
clothes. 

“ Night-nursz called Siste: and Matron 
last night. They thought she was dying! 
They telephoned for her doctor. He has 
been here ever since.” 

Two big tears rolled slowly down Billy’s 
cheeks. 

Fleming felt a dull numb ache in his 
shest. Was his little friend to creep away 
and join little Cuckoo? 

“Ts she better—now ?” 

“They are going to operate at nine 
o'clock this morning,” said Billy, and burst 
out crying. 

Now he remembered waking up in the 
night and hearing a confused sort of sub- 
dued noise. 

He felt for his watch beneath his pil- 
fow. It was a quarter past seven. One 
hour and three-quarters more. 

Eight o'clock. 

He could scarcely eat his breakfast. 
His food choked him. Down in the sunny 
mews children were playing. Canaries, 
with newspapers stuck over their cages to 
keep off the sun, sang sweet and shrill. 

Half-past eight. 

No noisy Billy bouncing in to take away 
his tray. Only the unspeakable Scott, 
prim and neat, whom he dared not ask 
for news. 

A quarter to nine! 

Three whistles up the speaking tube. 
The signal for the nurses that a doctor was 
on his way up. With a heavy heart Flem- 
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ing heard the steps pass his door and go 
on up. Three more! The surgeon he 
thought with a sinking heart. Three more, 
the anesthetist. 

The theatre was opposite his door. He 
pictured them carrying his poor little 
friend down. For a moment he could 
distinguish Sister's voice, Billy’s, and then 
the deeper tones of the doctor. The door 
closed. In sickening suspense he waited. 

Irritatingly calm Nurse Scott came in to 
give him his medicine. Through his open 
door the subtle smell of the ether came 
creeping. 

Fleming shuddered. 

He was left alone again. Emily, the 
housemaid, came in to do his room. As 
she washed over the camptulicon floor he 
plied her with eager questions. She told 
all she knew, enlarging a little. 

He thought of Cuckoo. 

The sun had long gone off the geraniums 
and canaries’ cages before he saw Nurse 
Williams. She came in for a moment as 
she went for her two hours off. She was 
pale and there were dark rings beneath her 
eyes, but she spoke hopefully. 

“She is sleeping quietly.” 

“Thank God for that,” he murmured. 

“°Twas a blessing I was with her when 
she came round,” said Billy, passing her 
hand wearily across her forehead. “She 
talked so. All of you.” 

“Of me?” and he blushed like a boy to 
the roots of his hair. 

“She kept on crying, ‘I am so sorry I 
couldn’t write your letter last night. Please 
forgive me, oh, please forgive me. I was so 
tired, so tired—tired!’ Then she would 
go off again for a bit. She seemed to 
think you would be angry with her. She 
was apologising all the time.” 

“Poor little Angel! Poor dear little 
Angel!” he murmured with a rush of 
tenderness. Her voice seemed to ring in 
his ears. 

“And you think she has a chance? * he 
asked as Billy was leaving him. 

“ A chance,” she said gently. 

The Devil had long forgotten how to 
pray ; but now he sent up a little halting 
prayer to plead for the Angel’s life. 


The Angel did not die. 
The long hot days dragged slowly on. 
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Both she and Diavolo grew convalescent. 
The first little note that came fluttering 
down from “ Heaven” to “ Hell” made 
the tears start to his eyes. It was so 
feebly written. 

He bought for her a real little bronze 
Mephistopheles. Angela was a Roman 
Catholic. She sent down to him a little 
white plaster guardian angel she had 
treasured since a child. 

This Diavolo kept jealously by his side. 

Sister remarked to Matron— 

“ Though he is so tiresome and disagree- 
able, he must be religious to keep a thing 
like that by his bed-side. Why he won't 
allow anyone to touch it!” 

“No doubt his mother gave it him years 
ago,” said Matron. 

Presently the Angel was allowed up. 
Laughing Nurse Williams told Fleming 
of her first walks round the room, clutch- 
ing hold of the various bits of furniture. 
The “Devil” laughed too, light-hearted 
as a boy. 

Since the morning of the operation he 
had thought less of Cuckoo. The whole 
of his being seemed centred in Angela. 
Their paper friendship had made them far 
more intimate than months of ordinary 
intercourse might have done. The re- 
served, silent man had opened his heart 
for the Angel in heaven to read. 

The great day came when she was al- 
lowed to spend the afternoon in the nurses’ 
sitting-room. He found it so close he was 
obliged to keep his door open as well as 
his window. He could distinguish the 
voices of Sister and the nurses as they had 
their tea with their sitting-room door open. 
Now and then he heard a little cooing 
laugh. 

“ Angel,” he thought with a smile. 

He saw her that afternoon. 

Billy, oddly excited, told him to look 
out of his window and up, and then ran 
quickly back upstairs. 

The ‘Devil’ leaned eagerly out, and 
looked all up the bare, sooty bricks. 

Suddenly he heard a little laugh, and 
there looking down at him, the blue, sunny 
sky as a background, was Angela. Almost 
before he had seen her she was gone, and 
the window shut down with a bang that 
suggested Billy. 

The nurse could make nothing of 
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Fleming that evening. He was very quiet. 
He was puzzled, confused. He had re- 
ceived a shock. He scarcely spoke of 
Angela. 

Billy was disappointed. “To-morrow 
afternoon, if you go into our sitting-room 
and pretend you want Sister, you shall 
see her properly,” she said, regarding him 
wistfully and fidgetting with her red cross 
pincushion. 

So it was that the following afternoon 
the “ Devil” took infinite care over his 
toilet. To a certain extent he was still 
haunted by little Cuckoo’s face. Yet h2 
felt, he knew, he loved the writer of those 
little “ cocked hats.” Almost trembling in 
his eagerness he went upstairs. 

The nurses’ sitting-room door was wide 
open. Fleming crossed the sunny landing. 

The Angel stood by the window. She 
wore a loose, soft bright blue and white 
garment with wide sleeves. The sunlight 
caught the edge of her dark hair, and made 
a little nimbus of gold about her head. She 
looked for all the world like an angel in a 
stained glass window. . 

“ Cuckool” 

She turned suddenly. 

“Are you my Diavolo?” 

“Who are you?” and he put out his 
hand to steady himself. 

“ Cuckoo—Angel,” she said faintly, the 
delicate colour pouring into her cheex. 

“TI thought you were dead!” 

“What can you mean?” 

“ Cuckoo is dead !” 

“TI am Cuckoo. Aren’t you Diavolo?” 

“You are Cuckoo? But Cuckoo is 
dead |” 

She was nearly crying. She was still 
very weak. 

“TI am Cuckoo and Angel too. 
Angel—Angela.” 

Billy came flying into the room. 

“Cave, cave!” she whispered, and the 
“ Devil,” half dazed, found himself pushed 
out on to the landing. 

He went down to his room and began 
ringing furiously at his electric bell. 
~ Nurse Scott appeared. 

He scowled at her. 

“It is Nurse Williams I want.” 

Nurse Scott pursed up her lips. 

“She is busy with No. 5. Can I do 
anything for you?” 


Your 
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“No! no, thank you.” 

With a disapproving glance she left him. 

He strode across to the table and pulled 
out the little photograph. Yes, Cuckoo 
and Angela were the same. There was 
the same wistful smile, the dark, silky hair 
just beginning to curl in the nape of the 
neck. He had not been mistaken the day 
before when little Cuckoo had seemed to 
smile down at him, the sunshine on her 
little cropped, dark head, the blue sky all 
about her. 

The Devil plunged his heac in his 
hands. What did it all mean? And he 
had frightened his little Cuckoo—his little 
Angela! Perhaps she had fainted. Nurse 
Scott had said Billy was busy with No. 5. 

Just as his thoughts became unbearable 
Billy came in hot and flushed. 

“Who is that I saw? For God's sake 
tell me,” he burst out. 

“Cuckoo Cleveiand—your Angela.” 

“But Cuckoo ‘s dead! That photo 
graph !” 

“T took it once when she was asleep,” 
said Billy, shrinking back a little from the 
excited man. 

“The flowers—the rosary ?” 

“She loves to have flowers on her pil- 
lows. Your roses she always laid up 
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against her face,” and Billy smiled a little 
faintly. 

The “ Devil” straightened himself. The 
wonder of it all gradually dawned upon 
him. 

“But why did you write ‘ Poor little 
Cuckoo’ beneath it?” 

“She was so ijl. We never thought she 
would get any better. Our poor little 
Cuckoo,” 

He looked at her with a great happiness 
in his eves. 

“But, Billy, why did you never say a 
word that Sunday night?” 

The nurse forced a smile and picked at 
her pincushion. 

“I wanted it to be such a surprise,” she 
said in a low voice. “I guessed you were 
half in love with Angela—and Angela 
with you. There goes half-past four. I 
must give the Angel lier tea.” 

And quickly she went out of the room. 

Fleming never saw how red she had 
grown, or guessed at the scalding tears 
that trickled down her cheeks into the 
Angel’s arrowroot. 

“Bless him!” whispered Billy to her- 
self. “Yes, and her too. Both of them. 
O, how happy I am!” while another big 
tear rolled down her plump cheek. 





@ THE PASSING HOUR ay Edward Bennett 


The essay, as we know 

has many points in 
common with the charac- 
ter writings of the seven- 
teenth century, but in one respect there is 
a radical change in the treatment of human 
nature. The ieading idea at the back of 
the older essayists’ minds was that men 
and women could be labelled just like pots 
of jam or bottles of wine. “Given a human 
being,” they seem to have said, “let us 
find some label which will explain him and 
will enable us to show to our readers the 
why and the wherefore of his conduct. 
“The characters” are rather dull reading. 
The authors seldom from the life. 
They thought of some dominant quality 
and constructed a personality out of it. 
Su John Earle in his “ Microsmography,” 
analyses characters under such headings as 
“A Discontented Man,” “ A Plain Country 
Fellow,” “A She-Precise Hypocrite,” “A 
Mere Great Man,” or “An Ordinary 
Honest Man.” And Samuel Butler, the 
author of “ Hudibras,” published an inex- 
haustible series of such character studies, 
the leading idea of each being that man- 
kind could be interpreted on a theory of 
types. Addison and Steele were not 
wholly free from: the same tendency, but 
they studied direct from the life, and they 
both exhibit an increasing disposition to 
emphasise the complex aspect of human 
nature and to discard labels. Lamb and 
Hazlitt made a further advance from the 
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old point of view, and since their day the 
favourite method of essayists has been tc 
draw the portraits, not of types, but of in- 
dividuals, and to lay stress on the contra- 
dictions and complexities in character, 
which make it impossible to describe a 
man or woman as wholly bad, good, wise, 
or foolish. Nicholas Breton, in the early 
seventeenth century, is an _ instructive 
example of the old method. The titles of 
his Cnaracter studies show us how he 
divided men into sheep and goats. Side 
by side with the picture of “A Worthy 
Gentleman” is that of “An Unworthy 
Gentleman”; “A Quiet Woman” is set 
against “ An Unquiet Woman” ; “ A Good 
Man” against “An Atheist or Most Bad 
Man,” and “A Good Wife” against “A 
Wanton Woman.” Such divisions arouse 
ian us a smile. We feel what Meredith 
their “silly cancelling contrasts.” 
“Give us something,” we say with him, 
“which is true to the facts of human 
experience, which, while it retains the 
element of ideality, is neither so pretty 
as rose-pink, not sorepulsive as dirty drab.” 
And it seems to me that we are now in 
danger of rushing into the opposite ex- 
treme, and the love of paradox which so 
possesses our modern essay writers is 
making us familiar with a method that 
seeks to prove that good men are really 
bad men, that the foolish in history have 
been the wisest, and that the dullest people 
are the most entertaining. They present 
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to us the inverse of an apparently obvious 
statement, and the very novelty of the 
point of view impresses us. The ten- 
dency is the same, though with a differ- 
ence in treatment, which inspired Carlyle 
to make a hero of Oliver Cromwell, 
and Froude to whitewash King 
Henry VIII. This love of paradoxical 
estimates of character has infected the 
churches, and a favourite subject for a 
Good Friday sermon is the character of 
Judas. We are often asked by up-to-date 
clergymen to exchange the verdict of 
guilty, which has been established for nine- 
teen centuries, for a practical discharge of 
the prisoner under the First Offenders’ 
Act. The merest schoolboy can prove to 
us that Job was not the most patient of 
men, nor Solomon the wisest, and any 
High Church curate will demonstrate to 
sympathetic listeners that St. Paul was 
weak on the theological side. A love of 
paradox will only Jand us in the old rut 
of “cancelling contrasts.” 

There may be, and there often is, a 
single key which explains the acts of a 
man, but in the majority of cases it is a 
bunch of keys, some large, others small, 
and few can decide which is the latch key. 
We are what we are, not by virtue of our 
education and accomplishments, but be- 
cause we are, as the Americans say, “ made 
that way.” Some grandfather or great 
grandmother has probably done more to 
form my character than all my _ school- 
masters and professors. The thing that 
matters in the formaton of character is 
the quality of the raw material. Some 
great grandfather took life very seriously, 
while a grandmother took it very flip- 
pantly, and the grandson is a blend. My 
friends do not understand me. I am 
perhaps, on one day drawing on the grand- 
' father strain in my blood, and I think all 
sorts of serious thoughts and I do all kinds 
of noble things. I buy The Daily News 
in the morning, and I attend religious and 
political meetings in the evening. I 
wake up another morning, and the great 
grandmother strain is the vitalising force 
within me. I buy The Sporting Times, 
and I finish up with a music hall. You 
give me a label one day which you think 
is the result of an exhaustive analysis, but 
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sume association of ideas or circumstances 
has stirred up a forefather’s life within 
me, and I require re-labelling. One giddy 
grandmother in a genealogical *tree will 
often explain the Man who is an Enigma 
and the Woman with a Past. But the old 
lady can seldom be produced. The only 
way in which we could be successfully 
labelled would be in the form of a 
physician’s prescription. So many grains 
of father, so many ounces of mother, so 
many drops of great grandmother, and s9 
on, added to a little ingredient which we 
call our own personality. 

It is obvious that if we pursue such an 
argument we arrive at the conclusion that 
characters tend to become more and more 
complex with each generation, and that 
“the frehsness of the early world” was in 
part due to the comparative rarity of 
mixtures. Type: of character are only 
produced when there has been a long 
sequence of “simples” in a genealogical 
tree. Five or six generations of plough- 
men who have all married country girls 
will probably result in a seventh plough- 
man, nothing more. But such consistency 
in heredity has almost ceased in our highly 
developed civilisation, and varieties are 
more frequent than “simples.” We have 
fewer types and more mixtures. Indeed, 
the hope of future progress lies in the 
development of mixtures. The English 
aristocracy are marrying the daughters of 
rich American tradesmen, and in another 
generation the type of our old nobility may 
be considerably modified, and we may even 
witness a House of Lords which has 
ceased to do “ nothing in particular and to 
do it very well.” The ploughman goes to 
London on a holiday and marries an up- 
to-date maid of all work, and as a result, 
in another generation intelligence may be 
introduced into English agriculture. And 
is not the greatness and continued vitality 
of the British race due to the fact that it 
is a mixture of races ? 


But the seventeenth 

THE century writefs were not 
CLerIcAL wholly wrong in recognis- 
TYPE. ing the existence of types. 


Their failure to study 


from the life was the cause of their in- 
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ability to strike true notes on the subject 
of character. For it is very certain that 
if a number of pictures and portraits are 
drawn of persons whose positions and 
circumstances are more or less identical, a 
certain broadly outlined type does emerge. 
Take, for instance, the Church of England 
parson. He has always been a favourite 
with literary men. We have for the Pre- 
Reformation period Chaucer’s parson. 
Then there are the Vicar of Bray, the Vicar 
of Wakefield, the Vicar of Auburn, while 
in our own day Anthony Trollope has 
made a speciality of the article. And all 
these different creations have borne to one 
another a distinct family likeness. There 
is a fine urbanity about their manner and 
ways of thinking. Few are heroes; still 
fewer are saints ; all are strongly influenced 
by worldly motives ; what redeems them in 
our eyes is their humanity and the 
possession of a vein of clerical humourness 
peculiar to divines of the Established 
Church. This type of the parson who was 
human before he was divine is becoming 
almost extinct even in literature. The 
Rev. Robert Elsmere, who has a passion 


for reforming everything and everybody, 
who seeks after truth with the zeal of a 
Darwin or a Newton, who has no humour, 
no urbanity, no healthy sympathy with the 
lighter side of existence—he is one of the 


new order. And the Rev. Robert Spalding 
in “The Private Secretary” is a modern 
type which is unhappily much in evidence 
at the present day. 

But both in the Established Church and 
other Christian bodies there has always 
existed another clearly-defined type, viz., 
that of the man who is a divine before he 
is a human being, whose life is led in the 
light of a narrow creed, and whose 
humanity seems only to peep out by acci- 
dent. The theological atmosphere of the 
Scottish churches seems more favourable 
to the growth of this type than is that of 
the Established Church of England, but 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
plenty of examples could have been found 
among the Evangelical party and in the 
Nonconforming bodies. In this number cf 
Tue ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED there is an 
article by Miss Jessie T. Mitchell on the 
Shetland Isles, and having had the privi- 
lege of reading the article in proof, it has 
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stirred in my mind the recollection of a 
little book which I have in my possession, 
entitled “A Shetland Minister of the 
Eighteenth Century,” by the Rev. John 
Willcock, B.D. The book was published 
in 1897 at The Leonards, Kirkwall, and 
my interest in the little volume dates from 
that year. Mr. Willcock, who is a 
minister of St. Ringan’s United Free 
Church in Lerwick, has since published 
two standard historical works, entitled 
“Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromartie 
Knight” and “The Great Marquess, Life 
and Times of the 8th Earl and 1st and 
only Marquess of Argyle,” but his first 
purely literary undertaking was the editing 
of the diary of a man who, like himself, 
was a Shetland minister. I believe it was 
John Richard Green who said that if only 
a fraction of the clergy could be induced 
to collect materials with the view to writing 
the history of their particular parishes, the 
result would be of enormous advantage to 
writers of English history in the future. 
Mr. Willcock has certainly. done something 
towards this end. He has unearthed from 
among the publications of the Scottish 
Historical Society the diary of the Rev. 
John Mill, who for sixty-two years was 
minister of the joint parishes of Dunross- 
ness, Sandwich, and Cunningsburgh, in 
the south of Shetland. It is a veritable 
human document. Mr. Mill was born in 
1712 and he died in 1805, his entire life, 
with the exception of occasional visits to 
the mainland, being spent in Shetland. 
Mr. Willcock modestly describes his work 
as “ passages in the life” of Mr. Mill, and 
although some of the most entertaining 
portions of the book are those in w tich Mr. 
Mill speaks for himself, the sett: 1g pro- 
vided by the biographer reveals in him the 
possession of a fund of dry humour and 
of a keen appreciation of the human ele- 
ment in his minister's character. Mr. Mill 
was the son of a Scottish minister, and he 
had brothers and sisters. His father’s 
sense of parental responsibility was similar 
t» that possessed by most of his cloth. 
“My father left eight of us on a kind and 
generous God, who provided for us all 
and his relict also.” This was the keynote 
of Mr. Mill’s whole life: he conceived 
himself to be acting under the direct in- 
spiration of the Almighty. But it is the 
8s 
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human element in his story which is 
especially interesting. He built himself a 
manse, and then he set about with his 
accustomed assurance and _ methodical 
habits to provide himself with a wife. Mr. 
Willcock shall tell this part of the story. 
“His account of his matrimonial adven- 
tures is very naive. He says he felt in 
duty bound to give the first chance to 
natives of his own country, and made suit 
to some of those that seemed most eligible, 
but was mistaken in them. One of the 
young ladies preferred the addresses of a 
member of the local aristocracy, ‘ who drew 
her to balls and daft mirth. He warned 
her of her danger but finding her resolute 
said, ‘she might take her swing.’” A 
prophet hath no honour in his own country, 
and Mr. Mill was evidently not considered 
“4 catch” by the ladies of Shetland. It 
was not in him, however, to see things 
from their point of view, and his only con- 
clusion, from the various rebuffs which he 
received, was that they were unworthy of 
him, and that the Lord was directing him 
elsewhere. So, as he says, he placed him- 
self unreservedly under the guidance of 
Providence. “He was patient enough to 
bear with equanimity the refusals he met 
with in the North of Scotland, in Edin- 
burgh, and in Glasgow, especially as the 
objections in most cases were on the ground 
of the great distance of Shetland from 
home and friends.” At last, at the wedding 
of a friend in Edinburgh, he met his fate. 
Mr. Mill himself shall tell this part of the 
tale. It reads like a page out of one of 
Jane Austen’s novels. “We conveyed her 
home and had an invitation to drink tea 
with her in the afternoon, which we ac- 
cepted, and by frequent converse together 
discovered such a tincture of real piety, 
and finding that she had one of the best 
characters from well-disposed people who 
knew her, I condescended, at length, that 
my brother’s (i.e., brother minister's) wife 
should make the proposal which she was so 
eager for, and gave her the preference to 
her own friends, who were, indeed, well- 
looked ladies ; but she said they were too 
much set upon the gaieties of the town.” 
The fact that after innumerable rebuffs 
and refusals Mr. Mill was still condescend- 
ing is eloquent of the impenetrability of 
his skull. 


With his first wife Mr. 
Mill seems to have been 
happy, but at the end of 
four years’ married life 
she died. His efforts to 
find a second wife were 
again met with rebuffs that would have 
discouraged men less self-satisfied than 
he, but in the end “ Providence furnished 
one suitable to my tastes,” and he married 
her. He does not seem to have given the 
Shetland ladies a chance this time, but 
went straight to Edinburgh for the pur- 
pose of selection. Mr. Willcock says that 
Mr. Mill does not appear to have been very 
happy in his family life. His narrow 
piety exacted more than human nature in 
the shape of two rather flighty daughters 
can stand. Mr. Mill published a book, 
which he called “The Holy Catholic 
Church,” and although he held the worst 
opinion possible of the spiritual condi- 
tions of those around him, it is amusing 
to find that the purchase of this 
volume was with him a sign of grace on 
the part of the buyer. He says, for in- 
stance of three whaling captains who had 
each taken a copy from his sister in 
Lerwick, that “they savoured much of real 
piety, which shows that God has his rem- 
nant sometimes among the worst of people, 
as these rough tars seem to be.” Another 
purchaser, an Aberdeen merchant, took a 
hundred copies to sell again, and there is 
no telling to what height of spiritual ex- 
cellence Mr. Mill might have exalted him 
if the man had not been discovered at the 
same time secretly making love to one of 
his daughters. “The Holy Catholic 
Church ” was being used merely as a blind 
to cover designs on Miss Mill. In the 
end, though he refused to attend the 
wedding, Mr. Mill gave his consent. He 
thought there was “a hand of Providence 
in it,” and “I was afraid she might do 
worse.” Mr. Willcock adds that “ His 
deep feeling of resentment is indicated in 
a sentence he wrote in his diary at this 
point, but afterwards erased, but which, 
unfortunately for poor Nell, is still legi- 
ble. ‘She was too forward in drawing 
up with young men.’” Mr. Mill’s rela- 
tions with his brethren in the ministry 
were not any happier than those with his 
femily. The state of things is admirably 
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described as “ permanent misunderstand- 
ing.” Mr. Mill believed strongly in the 
personality of the devil. He possessed, 
according to his own account great skill in 
dealing with “the Evil One.” And the 
Arch Enemy naturally was always on the 
look-out to annoy Mr. Mill. “One day 
Mr. Mill came up to Sandwick in the teeth 
as usual of a pretty stiff Breeze.” It was 
said that he always had the wind in his 
face, and so on returning he found that the 
wind had veered round and was again a 
head wind. Mr. Mill’s sole comment on the 
change of wind as he started home was 
“It’s all he can do.” He used to pride 
himself that he was always able to circum- 
vent the devil on a voyage, as far as his 
own personal comfort was concerned, by 
sitting with his back to the head of the 
boat. But “ it’s all he can do” is a sublime 
touch and reveals to us the secret and the 
tragedy of the Shetland minister's life. 
For nothing is so helpful even to a minister 
as a conviction of sin. Throughout the 
diary he makes the most naive and delight- 
ful confessions. He solemnly records in 
his diary that he had checked a man for 
taking a dram without first asking a bless- 


ing, and that this man “ gave loose reins to 


daft mirth.” Soon after his ordination in 
1743 he wrote a series of twenty-four ad- 
dresses to be delivered at the Lord’s Table, 
but it seems that it was not until 1749 that 
he was able to administer the Sacrament. 
‘It was not celebrated until 1749 by 
reason of the unfitness of the people for 
that solemnity and want of utensils,” etc. 
The situation would have been more tragic 
had the people been fit and the utensils not 
forthcoming. 

The little book enables us to picture in 
a very vivid way what life in Ultima 
Thule must have been a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The inhabitants, according to 
Mr Mill, were in a backward and irreligi- 
ous condition; he has scarcely a good 
word to say for anybody except purchasers 
of his book. Yet to us who read his diary, 
the one being who seems most to have 
needed that “ sweetness and light” which 
should accompany the Gospel message, was 
the Shetland minister himself. He has 
drawn the hard and forbidding portrait 
with his own hand; he has put the case, 
all unconsciously, strongly against himself, 
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and we can at least recognise in him a type 
which is represented in the Wee Kirk of 
to-day. We have, however, only to re- 
member that he was a contemporary of the 
Rev. Laurence Sterne to realise that 
in his age, just as in our own, there 
were other types of Scottish and English 
ministers, 


Mr. Andrew Lang has 
lately been telling us that 
the modern novel does not 
interest him, that the plots 
are nasty and tediously 
worked out, and that the characters are 
more or less morally objectionable. I think 
that if anybody feeds exclusively for any 
length of time on a mental diet of novels 
he will come to much the same conclusion. 
The reader has not lost his interest in 
human nature, but he feels the need of 
freshness in the treatment. For a man in 
such a condition, I recommend Mr. F. W. 
Bain’s series of imaginary translations of 
the old Hindu legends. The first to 
appear was “A Digit of the Moon,” and 
this has been followed in successive years 
by “The Descent from the Sun,” “A 
Heifer of the Dawn,” and “In the Great 
God’s Hair.” The last-named book has 
only been out a few weeks. They are all 
published by James Parker and Co., 31, 
Bedford Street, London, W.C., and Ox- 
ford. Everyone of the volumes is a love 
story. The sensuousness and luxuriance 
of the Hindu imagination are conveyed to 
us in language which is delicate, subtle, and 
restrained. The old well-worn ideas about 
human life are here, but they come to us in 
a new dress, of a colour and charm which 
are largely the work of their adaptor. There 
is one type of womanhood which exists n 
all ancient literatures, and it is still the 
stock-in-trade of many modern writers. 
We are indeed somewhat weary of humour 
of the “Lovely Woman” quality, but in 
Mr. Bain’s hands all the old jests and jokes 
at woman’s expense seem fresh and spark- 
ling ; he has the exquisite gift of conveying 
the eternal charm of womanhood, while he 
is satirising the weakness of the sex. Take, 
for instance, the account of the origin of 
woman in “A Digit of the Moon.” He 
tells us that when Twashtri came to the 
creation of woman “he found that he had 
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exhausted his materials in the making of 
man, and that no solid elements were left.” 
What did he do in such circumstances ? 
“He took the rotundity of the moon, and 
the curves of creepers, and the clinging of 
tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and 
the slenderness of the reed, and the bloom 
of flowers, and the lightness of leaves, and 
the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and 
the glances of deer, and the clustering of 
rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety of 
sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and 
the fickleness of the winds, and the 
timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the softness of the parrot’s 
bosom, and the hardness of adamant, and 
the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of 
the tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and 
the coldness of snow, and the. chattering 
of jays, and the cooing of the cuckoo, and 
the hypocrisy of the crane, and the fidelity 
of the chakrawatha ; and compounding all 
these together he made woman and gave 
her to man.” And man tried to live with 
the type which emerged from this mixture 
and he failed. Then the Creator took her 
back, and man found he could not live 
without her. She came back, but she was 
just as impossible. But the Creator then 
said man must make the best of it. Then 
man said, “ What is to be done? for I can- 
not live either with or without her?” 
Here is philosophy as well as humour, and 
then there is unfolded with richness and 
delicacy of language the courtship of a 
beautiful Princess by a King, and the tales 
that are told to the Princess have something 
about them of the charm of the Arabian 
nights. After “A Digit of the Moon,” I 
think “ A Heifer of the Dawn” ranks next 
in beauty and delicacy of treatment. The 
sacredness of the cow is rooted deep in 
Hindu literature. “ All sweetness,” says 
Rig Weda, “is collected in the Heifer.” 
Mr. Bain describes the movements of a 
mouse-coloured heifer in a religious pro- 
cession, “ bowing its head from side to side 
as it stepped on daintily in the dust, with 
great wise, black, lustrous, beautiful eyes.” 
The heifer is moving delicately, “ with that 
undulating hesitation which the Creator has 
. bestowed upon women and cows.” And 

' the drift of Mr. Bain’s purpose may be 
gathered from the concluding words of his 
preface: “ Since then every heifer, and for 
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the sake of the heifer, also every ox, has 
possessed for the writer a touch of divinity. 
The roast beef of old England savours of 
cannibalism as often as he looks into their 
great reproachful eyes ; eyes out of which 
look back at you the impatience, the im- 
perturbable repose, and the stubborn in- 
tractability of the inscrutable East.” Here 
also we may add we have the inspiration 
of that doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls which lies at the root of all these 
Hindu legends. Then there follows the 
story of the courting of a King by a 
princess, and it is full of exquisite play ful- 
ness and charm. The King is a woman- 
hater; he has been once deceived, but 
little by little the princess fascinates him. 
At the psychological moment a bee comes 
and buzzes about the princess’s head. 
What woman in ancient or modern times 
could be calm with a bee in her hair? She 
throws herself upon the’ King for protec- 
tion, abandoning for the moment her re- 
serve. She is at the time posing to him 
as the messenger of the princess, whose 
suit she is pressing on him, and she at once 
tells him that her mistress is brave and 
not afraid of bees. It is she, the mes- 
senger, who is weak. Then the King said 
with emphasis “ Out upon all women that 
do not fear bees.” And by this the princess 
knew that the King was at last in love. 
The story “In the Great God’s Hair” has 
many beautiful ideas expressed in the 
sensuous language of the East. Here, for 
instance, is the description of Water-Lily, 
the Goddess of Charm and Beauty: “ The 
feminine incarnation of lustre and grace, 
white and wayward and tremulous and 
treacherous as foam of the sea, omnipotent, 
bewildering, frivolous, inconstant, dissolu- 
ble as sand, unsubstantial as dreams.” In 
this prosaic age we lament the unreason- 
ableness of woman and her waywardness 
and inconsistency. We charitably ascribe 
these failings to her want of education and 
experience, and we send her to the Uni- 
versities and establish clubs for her en- 
lightenment. But to the Hindu mind these 
failings were bits of the divinity itself: 
they were bound up with the subtle gift of 
fascination, and the woman who parted 
with them or outgrew them ceased to be a 
goddess. And I am inclined to think the 
Hindu was right. 








From a Drawing by Herbert Railton. 





